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CHAPTER    L 

THE  BARGAIN. 

JOM  HAMMOND  wasn't  happy.  You 
could  hardly  expect  him  to  be, 
for  Tom  was  in  prison.  Not  a 
real  prison,  with  policemen  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know;  but  just  a  nice, 
quiet,  respectable  sort  of  private  prison. 

Of  course,  it  was  real  enough  in  one  way 
— and  that  was  the  way  out.  Once  you 
were  inside,  you  had  just  as  little  chance  of 
getting  out  as  you  would  have  in  Newgate, 
or  any  other  of  the  really  first-class  prisons. 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  everything  that  was 
in  it.  First  of  all,  there  was  Tom.  He  was 
in  a  very  bad  humour,  but  for  all  that  he 
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was  the  cheeriest  thing  in  that  dull,  square, 
white- washed  room.  Then  there  was  a  solid 
square  block  of  wood  in  the  centre.  It  was 
two  feet  high,  and  was  called  a  table.  Then 
there  was  another  solid  block,  fifteen  inches 
high.  It  was  called  a  chair.  You  knew 
which  was  the  chair,  for  it  was  the  one  that 
you  could  move  about.  The  table  was  screwed 
to  the  floor. 

On  the  table  was  an  iron  ink-pot  screwed 
into  the  wood,  an  old  pen,  and  some  sheets 
of  unruled  writing-paper.  There  had  been 
a  book  beside  them  a  few  minutes  before; 
but  if  you  wanted  Tom's  Vergil  now,  you'd 
have  to  go  into  the  corner  yonder  where  he 
had  pitched  it. 

And  that  was  all. 

For  you  can  hardly  count  the  tiny  little 
square  of  sunlight  that  danced  on  the  wall, 
divided  into  four  still  tinier  squares  by  the 
two  iron  bars  that  guarded  the  window. 

Maybe  you  think  I  was  wrong  when  I 
said  that  Tom  was  the  cheeriest  thing  in 
that  dismal  cell.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  if 
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you  ever  get  into  prison  you  will  not  find 
these  tiny  little  squares  of  sunlight  cheery. 
Tom  didn't.  They  aggravated  him  by  making 
him  think  of  the  glorious  day  he  was  miss- 
ing. 

If  only  he  could  have  had  a  look  out  of 
that  tiny  window,  he  would  have  been  de- 
lighted, bars  notwithstanding.  But  though 
Tom  was  a  big  boy  for  his  twelve  years, 
there  were  only  four-and-a-half  feet  of  him. 
Add  one-and- a- quarter  for  the  block  called 
the  chair,  and  you  have  nearly  six  feet. 
Tom  was  not  a  very  good  scholar,  but  he 
knew  what  six  from  ten  left;  and  he  knew 
that  he  couldn't  jump  four  feet  straight  up. 
If  you  had  asked  him  how  he  knew,  he 
would  have  shown  you  the  marks  on  his 
knees  and  elbows.  He  had  tried. 

You  may  wonder  what  Tom  had  done  to 
be  put  into  this  very  uncomfortable  place. 
Well,  to  begin  with,  I  am  afraid  I  must  con- 
fess that  Tom  was  not  exactly  a  good  boy. 
In  fact,  I  may  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
he  was  a  distinctly  bad  boy — in  some  ways 
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at  least.  Indeed,  Dr.  Ackwork,  the  principal, 
said  that  Tom  Hammond  was  the  worst  boy 
in  Willowbank  School,  and  that  was  saying 
a  very  great  deal,  as  all  the  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  tell  you. 

Now  Dr.  Ackwork  disliked  very  much  to 
thrash  his  pupils.  You  see  he  had  a  kind 
heart,  and,  besides,  he  was  very  fat,  and  it 
was  such  hard  work,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
As  George  Arnold,  the  American  poet,  says: 

"  Whipping  to  him  was  a  barbarous  rule, 

And  too  hard  work  for  his  poor  old  bones; 
Besides  it  was  painful,  he  sometimes  said." 

But  for  all  that,  Dr.  Ackwork  had  a  great 
deal  of  this  painful  work  to  do.  So,  when 
he  had  noticed,  during  his  holiday  wander- 
ings in  Germany,  the  little  cells  that  many 
of  the  schools  there  have  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  troublesome  boys,  he  thought  it  was 
a  capital  idea. 

Then  he  thought  about  Tom,  and  that 
fixed  it.  It  was  just  the  thing  to  save  any 
amount  of  labour  for  the  next  session;  so 
that  very  night  he  sent  home  a  long  letter, 
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giving  full  instructions  for  the  building  of  a 
cell  in  brick,  but  faced  with  stone. 

So  when  the  boys  met  after  the  long  vaca- 
tion, they  were  very  much  astonished  to  see 
a  nice  little  building,  not  unlike  the  house 
that  Jack  built,  with  the  word  "  CARCER" 
printed  above  the  door. 

Now  Tom  was  disgracefully  behind  in  his 
Latin,  but  he  knew  quite  a  lot  about  career. 
He  knew  that  it  was  of  the  third  declension 
— career  -eris,  m.,  a  prison.  He  was  sure  of 
this,  for  he  had  tried  the  other  way,  and 
found  that  career,  carceri,  carcero  had  led 
him  into  serious  trouble. 

So  when  he  looked  up  at  the  big  "C AU- 
GER" he  knew  all  about  the  word,  and  he 
had  a  sinking  feeling  at  the  heart  which  told 
him  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  had 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
side of  the  dainty  little  building  that  all  the 
fellows  were  admiring. 

He  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  built 
almost  expressly  for  him.  He  did  not  even 
know  that  Ralston,  the  cock  of  the  school, 
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had  already  a  bet  of  a  shilling  on  with  Smith- 
son,  the  coming  cock,  that  Tom  would  be 
the  first  prisoner. 

Tom  was  very  lazy,  and  he  hated  Latin; 
but  he  was  far  from  stupid,  and  was  quite 
fond  of  the  science  lesson.  The  first  day  of 
the  new  half  included  an  hour's  work  in 
physics,  with  experiments,  so  Tom  enjoyed 
himself  very  much,  and  kept  quite  out  of 
mischief  that  day. 

But  next  morning,  which  was  Wednesday, 
while  the  Latin  class  was  going  on,  the  whole 
school-room  was  disturbed  by  a  shrill  squeak. 
Everybody  stopped  to  listen,  for  it  was  not 
an  ordinary  squeak,  like  a  punch-call,  that 
squeaks  its  squeak  and  has  done  with  it;  but 
it  went  on  squeaking  for  at  least  two-and-a- 
half  minutes,  though  to  that  listening  school- 
room it  seemed  at  least  ten  minutes. 

By  the  time  the  squeaking  died  away  into 
a  sort  of  gasp,  and  then  into  silence,  every 
eye  was  fixed  on  Tom.  For  a  moment  the  dead 
silence  continued,  then  Dr.  Ackwork  puffed 
over  to  Tom's  desk,  and  threw  up  the  lid. 
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There,  sure  enough,  lay  the  india-rubber 
balloon,  with  the  squeaker  at  its  mouth — the 
cause  of  all  this  disturbance.  It  lay  flabby 
and  exhausted  now,  but  the  Doctor  had  seen 
such  things  before,  and  knew  quite  well  how 
the  balloon  could  be  blown  up,  and  how  the 
escaping  air  would  cause  the  squeaking  with- 
out the  help  of  anybody. 

"Hammond,  you  blew  up  that  thing,  and 
let  it  squeak  in  your  desk?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Like  the  judge  in  a  court,  Dr.  Ackwork 
always  gave  the  culprit  a  chance  to  defend 
himself,  but  he  seldom  expected  an  answer 
—certainly  not  in  a  red-handed  case  like 
this.  Nevertheless,  Tom  spoke  up. 

"Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  scientific  experiment. 
Mr.  Dawkins  told  us." 

Now,  Mr.  Dawkins  was  the  science  master. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  thundered  the 
angry  headmaster.  "What  had  Mr.  Daw- 
kins  got  to  do  with  your  misconduct?" 

"Well,    he   told  us   yesterday   that   you 
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couldn't  tell  in  which  direction  a  brass  band 
was  playing  just  by  the  sound,  without  see- 
ing, so  I  thought  nobody  would  know  where 
the  sound  of  the  balloon  was  coming  from, 
for  I  took  care  to  let  nobody  see  it.  It's  not 
my  fault,  sir,  if  the  science  isn't  true;  I 
thought  it  would  be  all  right." 

The  Doctor  was  very  red  by  the  time  Tom 
had  done,  and  if  the  prison  had  not  been 
such  a  new  thing,  nothing  would  have  saved 
Tom's  hide.  But  the  master  could  not  allow 
such  a  good  occasion  to  slip.  He  must  try 
his  patent  punishment  at  once. 

"  We  are  only  working  half-days  this  week, 
so  at  one  o'clock,  Hammond,  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Career,  and  remain  there  till  six; 
during  which  time  you  will  transcribe  ten 
pages  of  your  Vergil" 

So  at  one  o'clock  Tom  had  duly  "pro- 
ceeded" (under  the  careful  escort  of  the  junior 
usher,  with  whom  we  have  nothing  to  do) 
to  the  Career,  where  we  found  him. 

When  we  saw  him  first,  it  was  only  three 
o'clock,  and  he  had  written  only  two  pages 

(963) 
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of  his  Vergil,  before  he  pitched  it  into  the 
corner. 

Suddenly  a  happy  idea  struck  him.  He 
dipped  his  finger  into  the  ink-pot,  and  traced 
the  outline  of  a  man's  face  upon  the  tempt- 
ingly white  wall.  It  wasn't  very  like  Mr. 
Dawkins,  and  he  was  a  little  discouraged. 
But  the  whiteness  of  that  wall  was  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  resisted,  so  he  went  on,  and  really, 
this  time,  no  one  who  knew  Dr.  Ackwork 
could  mistake  the  portrait. 

One  or  two  other  portraits  followed,  and 
then  Tom's  genius  took  a  higher  flight,  and 
pictured  wild  scenes  from  his  popular  stories 
— red  Indians  and  cabin-boys  being  the  most 
popular  characters,  if  we  except  the  prime 
favourite,  the  man  dangling  from  a  rudi- 
mentary scaffold.  Time  was  passing  in  the 
most  gratifying  way,  when  suddenly  this  re- 
creation came  to  an  untimely  end.  The  ink 
was  all  used  up! 

So  Tom  sat  down  on  his  stool  (called  a 
chair)  opposite  his  picture-gallery,  and  ad- 
mired it.  But  he  soon  grew  tired  of  this, 

V 
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and  even  of  watching  the  tiny  squares  of 
sunshine  creeping  slowly  up  and  up  the 
wall. 

Then  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trouser- 
pockets  as  deep  as  he  could,  stretched  out 
his  legs  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  sat 
scowling  at  the  table. 

Suddenly  he  pulled  out  his  hands  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  very  hard  indeed,  for  he 
thought  he  saw  the  daintest  little  fairy  stand- 
ing on  the  table  before  him.  He  was  sure 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  she  would  be 
away  when  he  opened  his  eyes  again.  But 
no,  there  she  was  with  the  same  pink  frock, 
the  same  little  crown  on  her  head,  the  same 
little  wand  in  her  hand,  the  same  mother-of- 
pearl  wings  at  her  back. 

She  didn't  say  anything,  so  Tom  kept  look- 
ing at  her.  He  didn't  know  that  the  better 
class  of  fairies  never  speak  till  they  are 
spoken  to. 

Afterwards,  Tom  was  astonished  at  him- 
self for  not  being  more  astonished.  He  was 
not  a  bit  frightened,  and  being  a  bad  boy, 
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treated  her  just  the  same  as  he  would  have 
treated  any  other  girl. 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  in  here?"  he  asked 
rudely. 

"  I  came  down  that  sunbeam,"  she  replied. 
And  if  Tom  hadn't  been  a  boy  he  would  have 
noticed  how  very  sweet  her  voice  was.  But 
being  a  boy,  he  only  grunted: 

"  And  what  do  you  want,  now  that  you 
are  here?" 

"You  are  very  discontented,"  .said  the 
fairy. 

"Crickey!  Did  you  come  all  the  way 
from  the  sun  to  tell  me  that  ?  Cows  eat 
grass.  Tell  me  something  new.  I  suppose, 
now,  you'd  be  quite  happy  in  a  new  patent 
prison,  on  a  half-holiday,  wouldn't  you?" 

Tom  was  very  sarcastic,  but  the  fairy 
didn't  mind.  She  had  seen  so  many  bad 
boys  that  she  thought  she  knew  all  about 
them — but  she  didn't. 

"Do  you  think  you  would  be  contented 
if  I  gave  you  Three  Wishes?"  asked  the  fairy. 

Tom's  heart  was  in  his  mouth.     Here  was 
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the  chance  he  had  so  often  longed  for  in  the 
nursery  at  home,  before  he  had  got  too  big 
for  Miss  Wharton  to  manage,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Willowbank.  Years  ago  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  his  three  wishes 
would  be  if  ever  he  got  the  chance — and 
now  the  lucky  moment  had  come.  So  he 
answered  very  briskly: 

"  Oh  yes,  111  be  quite  contented." 

The  fairy  smiled.  She  was  used  to  people 
being  quite  sure  beforehand  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  content — but  she  knew  better, 
and  was  quite  sure  they  would  make  a  mess 
of  their  wishes.  She  didn't  know  what  a 
clever  fellow  Tom  was  at  everything  but  his 
lessons. 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  your  Three  Wishes; 
but  remember,  you  must  keep  to  whatever 
you  have  wished.  Nothing  can  change  them 
once  they  are  wished.  Now,  what  is  your 
first  wish?" 

"  My  first  wish,"  cried  Tom  with  gleaming 
eyes,  "is  to  have  as  many  wishes  as  ever  I 
like." 
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Maybe  you  have  never  seen  a  fairy  in 
a  rage.  If  you  haven't,  you  can  have 
no  idea  how  that  fairy  carried  on.  She 
stamped  with  her  tiny  feet;  she  shook  her 
tiny  wand  at  Tom;  she  fluttered  her  wings; 
and  spoke  so  fast  that  all  her  words  ran  into 
one  another,  and  sounded  just  like  a  police- 
man's whistle — only,  of  course,  not  so  loud. 

Tom  only  laughed,  for  he  was  a  bad  boy, 
and  saw  that  he  had  got  the  better  of  the 
fairy,  and  he  didn't  care  how  much  she 
stamped  or  whistled.  By  and  by  she  spoke 
slower,  and  said  very  angrily: 

"You  bad,  selfish,  ungrateful  boy!" 

"Oh,  come  now,  draw  it  mild,"  replied 
Tom.  "  I  know  what  you  wanted  me  to  do. 
You  wanted  me  to  wish  for  a  white  pudding, 
and  then  wish  it  on  to  my  wife's  nose,  and 
then  wish  it  off.  Yah!  I've  more  sense — 
and  I  haven't  a  wife,  anyway." 

If  she'd  been  anything  but  a  fairy,  she'd 
have  spread  her  wings  and  disappeared  up 
the  sunbeam.  But  fairies,  you  know,  must 
keep  their  promises,  whether  they  will  or 
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not.  That's  the  very  first  law  of  Fairy- 
land. 

"  But,  you  greedy  boy,  I  haven't  all  those 
wishes  to  give  you.  We  only  get  our  allow- 
ance of  wishes,  and  you  would  use  up  all 
mine  in  no  time." 

"A  nice  sort  of  fairy  you  are,"  replied 
Tom,  "to  come  here  promising  fellows  things 
you  can't  give  them.  Yah!  if  I  was  you  I'd 
be  ashamed  of  myself.  How  much  do  you 
get  for  your  allowance,  anyway?" 

The  second  law  in  Fairy-land,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  that  all  fairies  must  speak  the 
truth.  So  this  poor  fairy  had  to  tell — only 
she  tried  to  speak  so  quietly  that  Tom  should 
not  hear  her.  But  he  shouted  out: 

"Speak  up!" 

And  she  spoke  up: 

"  One  wish  every  twenty-four  hours." 

"Come  now,  that  isn't  half  bad.  I'll  get 
everything  I  want  by  just  waiting  for  its 
turn." 

"  And  won't  you  leave  me  any  at  all,  you 
bad,  greedy,  selfish  boy?"  said  the  poor  fairy. 
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"  Oh,  well,"  said  Tom,  just  a  little  ashamed 
of  himself,  "  I  suppose  it's  too  bad  to  take 
them  all  away  from  you,  though  you  did  try 
to  make  me  wish  for  white  puddings  and 
things.  I'll  let  you  have — yes,  111  let  you 
have  a  wish  every  Sunday.  What  do  you 
say,  now?" 

"  I  say  that  your  greed  will  punish  itself, 
and  that  you  will  make  a  great  mess  of  your 
wishes." 

"Crickey!"  replied  Tom  laughing.  "I 
thought  you  would  have  said  *  Thank  you'. 
That's  what  they  make  me  say  when  any- 
body gives  me  anything." 

"  You'll  be  very  sorry  for  your  impudence 
afterwards,"  screamed  the  fairy ;  "  and  when 
you  get  yourself  into  trouble,  don't  call  on 
me  to  help  you,  for  1*11  only  come  and  laugh." 

"  How  can  I  call  on  you  when  I  don't 
know  your  name,"  retorted  Tom.  "What 
do  you  call  yourself,  anyway?" 

"Peas-blossom!"  screamed  the  fairy,  danc- 
ing with  rage. 

" Hullo!    you're   the   one    we'd   to  parse 
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in  that  beastly  Shakespeare  ?  And  how's 
Titania?" 

"  If  you  say  anything  like  that  again 
you'll  get  rheumatism,  and  I'll  be  glad," 
whistled  the  fairy. 

She  was  in  such  a  rage  that  Tom  sud- 
denly had  a  happy  thought : 

"  Look  here,  Peas-blossom,  promise  me 
that  you  won't  wish  anything  nasty  to  me  on 
Sundays,  or  else  I'll  take  back  my  promise 
to  give  you  my  Sunday  wishes." 

"  I  promise,"  said  Peas-blossom  sullenly. 

"  What  a  good  thing  I  remembered  that," 
thought  Tom;  "I  might  have  had  rheu- 
matism every  Sunday,  or  perhaps  worse." 

"I  suppose  I  may  go  now?"  said  Peas- 
blossom,  almost  in  tears. 

"  Who's  keeping  you?"  asked  Tom,  laugh- 
ing at  her  distress;  but  as  he  looked  he 
stopped  laughing,  for  she  was  no  longer 
there. 

Then  he  leant  back,  and  wished  he  was 
"outside  that  door".  In  a  twinkling  he 
found  himself  standing  in  the  sunshine,  look- 
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ing  up  at  the  word  "CAKCER".  Then  he 
grunted  to  himself : 

"  What  an  ass  I  was  not  to  wish  myself 
in  the  middle  of  the  Wandrage  Woods.  I'm 
almost  sure  to  be  caught  before  I  get  even 
the  length  of  the  lane.  I  must  be  more 
particular  in  what  I  say  in  my  wishes  after 
this.  Peas-blossom  is  mighty  exact  in  her 
way  of  doing  things,  and  she  won't  do  any- 
thing to  oblige  me,  I  know." 

By  crawling  along  the  shady  side  of  the 
wall,  he  at  last  got  to  the  lane  all  right;  from 
the  lane  to  the  meadows  was  easy,  and  then 
he  found  himself  in  the  woods. 

Here  he  enjoyed  himself  immensely,  for  he 
loved  the  woods,  and  all  the  living  creatures 
in  them.  Not  that  he  was  kind  to  them, 
for  he  kept  pelting  a  poor  squirrel  till  it 
sought  refuge  on  the  very  top  of  a  tall  fir. 

"  I  wish  I  was  up  beside  you,"  said  Tom, 
and  he  half- expected  to  find  himself  going 
up  like  a  balloon.  But  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  at  all  happened,  and  then  Tom  re- 
membered that  he  had  used  up  his  wish  for 
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that  day,  and  that  it  was  no  use  wishing 
anything  more  till  to-morrow. 

Still,  as  he  wandered  through  the  woods, 
he  kept  on  wishing  all  manner  of  strange 
things,  and  above  all  he  tried  to  make  up 
his  mind  what  he  would  wish  for  the  first 
thing  when  he  awoke  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     WARMING-PAN. 

OJHARPLY  at  six  o'clock,  the  Doctor  called 
^  for  Peters,  the  gardener,  to  come  round 
and  open  the  Career.  He  was  anxious  to 
see  how  his  new  punishment  was  going  to 
succeed.  He  longed  very  earnestly  to  find 
Tom  subdued  and  penitent. 

Peters  was  not  a  little  proud  of  having 
charge  of  the  huge  key  of  the  prison;  but 
any  boy  with  a  copy-book  could  have  told 
him  that  "  Pride  will  have  a  fall".  Only  he 
didn't  need  any  schoolboy  to  tell  him,  for 
when  he  had  pompously  swung  open  the 
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heavy  door,  and  had  seen  that  the  place  was 
empty,  his  pride  suddenly  disappeared. 

"  There's  nobody  there,  sir,"  he  stammered. 

The  Doctor  stepped  in  without  a  word. 
There  was  no  place  where  Tom  could  be 
hiding.  The  table  was  solid  and  screwed 
down;  the  chair  was  solid,  and  stood  close 
beside  the  table.  There  was  certainly  no 
human  being  within — unless  we  count  the 
picture-gallery,  which  the  Doctor  now  exam- 
ined through  his  eye-glasses. 

"  Peters,"  said  he  sternly,  "  bring  me  a 
ladder." 

The  ladder  was  soon  brought,  and  didn't 
it  creak  under  the  Doctor's  massive  body,  as 
he  carefully  examined  the  two  cross  bars  at 
the  window. 

"  Peters,"  still  more  sternly,  "  go  to  my 
study  and  wait  till  I  come." 

This  was  exactly  what  the  Doctor  would 
have  said  to  a  boy  who  had  got  into  a  scrape. 
Peters  knew  the  tone  well,  and  altogether 
did  not  like  the  look  of  things.  Queerer 
things  had  happened. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  the  Doctor  sat  in  his 
study  before  the  table  with  the  big  round 
bay  in  it,  made  to  fit  his  person.  Before  the 
table,  cap  in  hand,  stood  the  trembling 
Peters. 

"Peters,"  began  the  Doctor,  "you  have 
been  in  my  service  almost  eight  years  now, 
and  my  only  complaint  against  you  up  till 
now  has  been  excessive  severity  towards  the 
boys.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  thus  con- 
niving at  this  abuse  of  my  Career,  sir?" 

The  Doctor  had  begun  quietly,  but  as  he 
went  on  his  temper  and  his  voice  rose. 
Peters  could  only  mumble  out: 

"  I  dunno  nothink  about  how  the  young 
varmint  got  out.  He  ain't  no  fren'  o'  mine, 
Hammond  ain't. " 

"He  was  securely  locked  in.  You  have 
had  in  your  possession  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  incarceration  the  only  key  that 
can  open  the  prison;  the  iron  bars  of  the 
window  have  not  been  tampered  with;  he 
must  have  made  his  exit  by  the  door — who 
opened  it?" 
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Peters  only  looked  helplessly  at  the  huge 
key,  which  still  dangled  in  his  right  hand. 

"  Did  you  allow  the  key  out  of  your  sight 
during  any  period  of  this  afternoon?"  asked 
the  Doctor. 

"Well,  it  ain't  just  the  kin'  o'  key  you 
wears  in  your  weskit  pocket,"  replied  Peters, 
beginning  a  grin  at  his  own  wit,  a  grin  that 
came  to  a  sudden  end  when  he  caught  his 
master's  eye.  With  renewed  solemnity  he 
went  on :  "  An'  I  did  leave  it  hangin'  in  our 
kitchen;  but  you  know,  sir,  the  boys  are  far 
more  frighteneder  for  my  missus  nor  for 
me." 

This  was  true;  and  besides,  Peters'  story 
seemed  genuine  enough.  Above  all,  the 
Doctor  had  had  time  to  cool,  and  his  natur- 
ally kindly  nature  took  pity  on  the  distressed 
gardener. 

"That'll  do  just  now,  Peters;  I  may  want 
you  when  Hammond  turns  up." 

Not  long  after  this,  Tom  sneaked  into  the 
playground.  It  was  just  five  minutes  to  six 
on  his  watch — but  who  ever  thinks  of  be- 
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lieving  a  schoolboy's  watch!  Tom  had  some 
sort  of  vague  idea  of  being  about  when  the 
prison  door  was  opened,  and  slipping  in  be- 
hind the  jailer,  and  so  escaping  the  terrible 
consequences  of  his  rash  act.  The  crowd 
round  the  prison  soon  convinced  him  that  all 
hope  was  gone. 

In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  eager 
faces,  all  wanting  to  know  how  he  had  done  it. 

"Won't  you  catch  it,  my  young  prison- 
breaker!"  sneered  Smithson,  who  was  still 
angry  at  the  loss  of  that  shilling. 

"How  did  you  manage  it,  Hammond?" 
demanded  Kalston,  not  without  a  touch  of 
admiration  in  his  tone.  He  had  won  the 
shilling,  you  remember. 

Before  they  had  time  to  observe  how 
puzzled  Tom  was,  Peters  came  down  upon 
the  group,  forgetting  all  his  usual  caution  in 
his  eagerness  to  clear  himself  with  the  Doctor. 

"Hammond,  you're  to  go  to  the  study 
directly,"  he  croaked;  "an'  if  I  was  you 
I'd—" 

It  will  never  be  known  what  he'd  have 
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done,  for  the  boys  came  to  their  senses  at 
this  appearance  of  bullying,  and  Peters  had 
to  flee. 

Tom  did  not  need  any  guide  to  the  study 
— he  had  been  there  before.  He  knew  all 
about  it,  so  without  a  word  to  anyone  he 
pushed  on.  He  wanted  to  have  the  thing 
over  and  done  with. 

"  Well,  Hammond,"  began  the  Doctor,  not 
unkindly,  "  this  is  rather  a  serious  business. 
Now,  I  do  hope  you  will  be  quite  open  about 
it.  Who  was  your  accomplice?" 

"Nobody,  sir." 

"In  that  case,  how  did  you  manage  to 
get  out?" 

"  I  don't  really  know,  sir.  I  just  found 
myself  outside  the  door." 

"  Ah,  recalcitrant,  I  see.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  your  silence  will  not  save  Stedman.  If 
you  don't  confess  I  shall  order  him  up  to 
receive  the  same  as  you." 

Now  Stedman  was  Tom's  particular  chum. 
They  were  seldom  out  of  trouble,  and  it  was 
nearly  always  a  trouble  in  which  they  had 
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aji  equal  interest.  All  the  more  reason  that 
Stedman  should  not  suffer  in  one  of  the  few 
cases  where  he  was  innocent.  To  be  sure, 
the  balloon  that  had  cost  Tom  so  dear  was 
one  of  Stedman's  belongings — but  that  didn't 
count  at  this  stage  of  the  scrape.  Tom  had 
to  speak  up. 

"But,  sir,  that  wouldn't  be  fair.  Sted- 
man knows  nothing  about  it  at  all." 

"  Hell  be  none  the  worse  of  what  he  is 
going  to  get,"  replied  the  Doctor  grimly. 

"But  he's  done  nothing,  sir,"  cried  Tom 
in  distress.  "  In  fact,  the  truth  is  that  when 
the  fairy — Peas-blossom,  you  remember,  sir, 
in  Shakespeare — came  down  the  sunbeam 
into  the  Career,  she — " 

The  Doctor  got  purple  with  rage.  His 
face  was  always  red,  and  when  he  was  angry 
it  got  redder;  but  this  was  a  very  special 
anger,  and  even  the  superlative  of  red 
wouldn't  do.  So  he  got  purple. 

"  You  young  jackanapes!  You  break  my 
prison,  and  then  laugh  in  my  face!  I 
meant  to  try  kindness  this  time,  but  kind- 
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ness  is  thrown  away  on  a  hardened  nature 
like  yours." 

He  rang  the  bell.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
details  of  what  followed.  But  if  I  had  been 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  with 
which  Dr.  Ackwrork's  life  was  insured,  I  would 
have  been  very  anxious  for  a  little  while. 
Indeed,  I  think  life  assurance  companies 
would  be  wise  if  they  agreed  among  them- 
selves never  to  pay  anything  to  the  friends 
of  fat  schoolmasters  who  die  of  apoplexy  in 
the  act  of  caning.  At  the  very  least  they 
should  put  fat  schoolmasters  among  those 
whose  lives  are  called  "  extra  hazardous". 

But  the  Doctor  didn't  have  apoplexy  this 
time.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  enough 
energy  left  to  give  Stedman  his  share.  Not 
a  fair  half,  of  course,  for  Tom  had  got  all  the 
sparkle  of  the  effort,  but  quite  enough  to 
send  Stedman  off  to  the  dormitory  in  a  very 
precarious  state  of  temper. 

"I  say,  Tubs"  (I  regret  to  say  that  this 
was  Tom's  name  in  private  life  at  Willow- 
bank:  Stedman  was  "Bunker"),  began  Sted- 
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man,  "  what  did  you  tell  Old  Beetroot  (again 
I  regret:  this  time  it  is  the  Doctor)  that  he 
gave  me  the  warming-pan  too?" 

"Poor  old  Bunker!"  began  Tom  sympatheti- 
cally; "what  a  ridiculous  old  wife  Beetroot 
is!" 

"But  how  did  you  get  out,  old  man?  I'm 
dying  to  know.  None  of  the  fellows  have 
the  least  idea.  They  all  think  I  sneaked 
the  key.  I  wish  I  had.  Then  I'd  feel  as  if 
I  had  deserved  this — Oh! — have  you  any 
vinegar,  Tubs?" 

After  the  two  friends  had  shared  their 
sorrows  and  their  vinegar,  the  subject  of  the 
escape  once  more  came  up. 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  right  enough,  Bunker. 
But  mum's  the  word,  mind  you.  The  other 
fellows  would  never  stop  chaffing  if  they 
knew." 

"Did  I  ever  split? — did  you  ever  hear  a 
whisper  of — 

"No,  no,  Bunker,  old  man,"  cried  Tom, 
interrupting  the  indignant  protest  of  his 
friend;  "you  have  been  a  bully  chum,  as 
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true  as  steel — so  I've  no  fear  in  telling  you 
about  it.  I  had  been  in  about  half  time,  I 
should  think,  when  the  fairy  came  down — 

"What  fairy?"  snuffed  Bunker,  angrily. 

"Peas-blossom,  you  remember,  in  Shake- 
speare." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  But  what  has  she  got 
to  do  with  it?" 

"  I  don't  know — all  I  know  is  she  gave 
me  three  wishes,  and — 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  the  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon.  And  where's  'oor  ickle  pinafore? — 
Goo!  goo!  goo!  goo!  What  do  you  take 
me  for?" 

Bunker  was  in  nearly  as  big  a  rage  as  the 
Doctor. 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Bunker,  I  was  too  smart 
for  her,  and  I  made — " 

"Maybe  you  were  too  smart  for  her,  but 
you  aren't  too  smart  for  me.  Why  didn't 
you  bring  your  nurse  with  you?  You  and 
your  fairies!" 

"  But  I  say—" 

"  Get  out  with  you!     Go  to  bed  and  be 
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ashamed  of  yourself.  If  you  can't  trust  an 
old  chum  you  can  get  a  new  one.  I'm  done 
with  you." 

"  But,  Bunker—" 

"  If  you  want  to  fight,  you  know  the  place 
to-morrow." 

"  But  it's  the  truth  I—" 

"  Shut  up,  or  111  tell  the  other  fellows,  and 
get  them  to  chivy  you  for  a  sneak." 

Bunker  was  evidently  in  earnest,  so  poor 
Tom  crawled  into  bed  and  lay  stiff  and  sore, 
thinking  how  dear  he  had  bought  this  day's 
Avish,  and  still  wondering  what  he  should 
wish  for  to-morrow. 

His  heart  was  sore  as  well  as  his  body,  for 
he  really  was  very  fond  of  Bunker.  So  he 
changed  his  mind  about  his  first  wish  for  to- 
morrow. Instead  of  wishing  that  "  all  those 
pains  were  away",  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  very  first  thing  he  would  do  when  he 
awoke  would  be  to  wish  that  he  and  Bunker 
should  be  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

Comforted  with  this  thought,  he  was  soon 
fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

IN  COVENTRY. 

TOM  thought  he  had  been  sleeping  only 
a  couple  of  minutes,  though  it  must 
have  been  a  couple  of  hours,  when  he 
suddenly  awoke  feeling  very  cold.  He  had 
a  queer  sensation  of  swaying  about  too,  and 
there  was  a  strange  whishing  sound  in  his 
ears. 

When  he  tried  to  sit  up  he  nearly  tumbled, 
and  when  he  gripped  something  to  steady 
himself  he  felt  his  fingers  pricked  all  over. 
By  this  time  he  was  wide  awake,  and  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  open  air,  for  he  saw  the 
moon  shining  and  the  stars  twinkling  above, 
and  felt  the  wind  playing  with  his  night- 
shirt. 

His  first  thought  was  that  this  was  a 
practical  joke  of  Bunker's  to  pay  him  out 
after  the  quarrel,  but  a  moment  or  two's 
reflection  showed  that  this  was  absurd.  For 
in  the  clear  moonlight  he  found  himself 
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perched  on  the  very  top  of  a  tall  tree,  and 
nobody  could  have  thrown  him  up  there. 

Could  he  have  been  walking  in  his  sleep? 
Tom  remembered  stories  of  the  wonderful 
things  people  sometimes  did  in  the  way  of 
climbing  while  still  sound  asleep.  But  he 
knew  that  he  couldn't  have  climbed  so  high 
as  this  without  scratching  himself  very 
severely,  and  tearing  his  shirtT  Now  both 
shirt  and  fingers  were  quite  whole,  except 
the  few  pricks  he  had  just  felt. 

As  he  gazed  around  in  astonishment,  he 
gradually  began  to  recognize  where  he  was. 
At  first  he  was  very  unwilling  to  believe  it, 
but  bit  by  bit  it  was  forced  upon  him  that 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Wandrage 
Woods — and  two  miles  from  school!  In- 
stinctively he  put  down  his  hands  to  examine 
his  feet:  they  were  soft  and  clean  and  un- 
hurt. Certainly  he  had  not  walked  from 
the  school,  sleeping  or  waking. 

He  tried  hard  not  to  think  of  it,  but  the 
harder  he  tried  to  put  the  thought  away  the 
more  it  pressed  upon  him  that  this  was  the 
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very  tree  he  had  wished  to  be  at  the  top  of 
yesterday. 

So  this  was  Peas- blossom's  mean  revenge, 
he  thought.  She  meant  to  grant  all  his 
wishes,  but  at  the  most  inconvenient  times. 
However,  there  was  no  good  considering  this 
question  just  now.  His  first  business  was 
to  get  down  out  of  this  dangerous  place. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  ground  he 
was  bleeding  all  over,  and  his  shirt  hung  in 
rags  about  him.  He  was  a  good  climber, 
but  the  best  climber  would  not  have  liked 
the  job  he  had  just  done. 

Even  in  the  wood,  walking  barefoot  was 
not  easy  for  a  boy  accustomed  to  the  luxury 
of  boots.  The  ground  itself  was  soft  enough, 
but  here  and  there  Tom  stumbled  upon 
prickly  shrubs  and  trod  upon  fir-cones. 

Arrived  at  the  public  road,  he  found  that 
nearly  two  miles  yet  remained  to  be  done. 
At  first  he  tried  to  rig  up  a  pair  of  temporary 
boots  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  grass  and 
leaves  tied  together  with  strips  of  night- 
shirt. This  did  splendidly  for  a  couple  of 
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minutes.  Then  the  left  bundle  burst. 
When  it  was  repaired  and  Tom  had  once 
more  started,  the  right  gave  way.  After  a 
few  more  trials  he  threw  away  his  bundles 
and  plodded  steadily  and  painfully  on,  wish- 
ing heartily  that  his  mother  had  allowed 
him  to  go  barefoot  like  the  little  village 
boys — they  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
this  midnight  ramble  that  was  so  cruel  for 
him. 

At  length  Tom  stood  at  the  front  gate  of 
the  school.  There  was  no  good  in  sneaking 
behind  at  that  time  of  night.  Nobody  was 
awake,  and  the  wall  behind  was  protected 
by  a  fringe  of  cut  glass. 

There  was  no  cut  glass  on  the  front  gate, 
but  there  was  something  behind  it  that 
might  have  been  much  more  dangerous.  For 
there  stood  the  school  dog,  a  huge  mastiff 
that  Dr.  Ackwork  called  Ponto,  but  was 
known  to  all  the  boys  as  "  Loc",  being  short 
for  "Locum  tenens". 

Fortunately  Tom  was  on  first-rate  terms 
with  the  brute,  so  when  he  heard  its  deep 
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breathing  behind  the  gate  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  say : 

"0-ho,  Loc,  good  dog!"  to  get  a  friendly 
growl  in  reply. 

It  was  hard  work  getting  up  to  the  top 
of  that  gate.  It  wasn't  a  decent  iron  gate, 
built  as  if  its  one  end  was  to  be  climbed 
over.  It  was  a  perfectly  plain  wooden  gate, 
with  no  iron  about  it  except  a  nice  row  of 
spikes  along  the  top.  It  gave  absolutely  no 
foothold,  being  as  smooth  as  glass.  By  the 
help  of  the  knob  of  the  postern-door,  and 
a  couple  of  cracks  in  the  stone  posts  at  the 
side,  and  at  the  expense  of  much  effort  and 
some  blood,  Tom  at  last  got  to  the  top.  In 
coming  over  clinging  to  the  big  stone  ball 
at  the  head  of  the  side-post,  he  missed  his 
catch  with  his  left  foot,  tore  a  deep  gash  in 
his  thigh  with  one  of  the  spikes,  and  found 
himself  hanging  loose  with  his  arms  round 
the  stone  ball,  and  his  toes  four  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Fortunately  he  had  tumbled  over  on  the 
inner  side.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
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let  himself  go,  and  bruise  his  feet  worse  than 
ever.  When  he  picked  himself  up  from  the 
gravelly  ground  he  felt  very  sore,  but  very 
safe.  For  all  the  rest  was  easy.  He  and 
Loc  made  for  the  wash-house  window,  that 
had  no  catch.  Here  they  parted  company, 
Loc  returning  to  the  playground,  Tom  pas- 
sing from  the  wash-house  to  the  pantry,  from 
the  pantry  to  the  first  corridor,  from  that  to 
the  hall.  The  way  upstairs  was  then  easy, 
and  Tom's  dormitory,  though  locked,  was 
always  locked  on  the  outside.  He  simply 
turned  the  key  and  walked  in. 

The  September  moon  had  served  Tom 
bravely  up  till  now,  and  it  helped  him  still 
more  as  he  dressed  his  wounds  as  best  he 
could.  After  he  had  washed  himself  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  waking  his  chums  would  per- 
mit, he  sneaked  out  a  clean  night- shirt  from 
his  locker  and  crept  into  bed. 

Next  morning  he  was  sore  all  over,  and 
his  clean  night-shirt  had  one  or  two  suspici- 
ous red  marks;  but  what  troubled  Tom  most 
was  the  fear  of  having  the  really  bad  shirt 
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discovered.  So,  as  soon  as  morning  lessons 
were  over,  he  slunk  away  to  the  Shanelagh 
Mere,  and  there  pulled  off  his  jacket  and 
vest.  Underneath  was  the  tell-tale  shirt 
wrapped  round  his  chest.  To  tie  a  big  stone 
in  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  as  Tom 
watched  the  big  rings  spreading  out  over  the 
place  where  it  had  disappeared,  he  felt  as 
if  a  great  load  had  fallen  from  his  shoul- 
ders. 

It  was  only  on  the  way  back  that  he 
thought  it  strange  that  he  had  managed  to 
slip  away  so  quietly  without  anyone  noticing 
him,  and  wanting  to  accompany  him.  He 
was  not  to  be  left  very  long  without  an  ex- 
planation. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  playground  he 
found  that  all  the  fellows  carefully  avoided 
him.  Gradually  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
he,  the  popular  Tom,  had  been  sent  to 
Coventry.  Why,  he  could  not  at  first  make 
out,  but  when  he  thought  it  over  he  came  to 
the  true  conclusion  that  he  was  suspected  of 
getting  Bunker  into  a  scrape  in  the  vain  at- 
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tempt  to  screen  himself  in  the  affair  of  the 
prison. 

This  was  hard  to  bear,  but  at  the  time 
Tom  did  not  feel  it  so  much  as  he  did  after- 
wards. For  in  the  meantime  he  was  mainly 
concerned  in  removing  all  traces  of  his  mid- 
night escapade,  since  if  it  were  found  out  it 
would  be  a  case  of  expulsion.  Mere  thrash- 
ings Tom  could  stand  as  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  expulsion. 
So  next  morning  Tom's  sister  Ettie,  a  young 
lady  of  twenty,  received  an  envelope  from 
Tom,  containing  two  letters  from  him — one 
an  ordinary  school  letter  to  be  shown  to  the 
parents,  the  other  intended  only  for  Ettie. 

The  parents'  letter  was  in  ordinary  black 
ink.  Ettie's  letter  began  in  a  dirty  red  ink, 
but  ended  in  black  like  the  other.  Here  it  is : 

DEAR  ETTIE, — You  might  send  me  a  new  night- 
shirt. My  other  one  is  all  torn  to  pieces  climbing 
down  a  high  tree.  I  am  all  cut,  and  I  had  the  warm- 
ing-pan yesterday  besides,  and  if  my  night-shirt  is  lost 
I'll  get  it  again,  and  I  never  yelled  before,  but  I  think 
I  would  yell  this  time  with  the  cuts  I  have.  You  can 
prove  how  cut  I  am  by  the  blood  which  writes  this 
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but  blood  is  not  like  ink  for  when  I  put  water  in  it 
it  isnt  soft  again  and  wont  write  so  I  have  taken  the 
ink  again  for  it  is  to  sore  to  squeeze  for  new  blood. 
You  were  always  a  brick  and  won't  tell  the  mater. — 
Your  affec.  brother  TOM. 

P.S.  Maybe  you  would  be  better  to  put  the  shirt 
into  a  hamper  to  make  it  easier  sent. 

As  soon  as  this  letter  had  been  despatched, 
Tom  had  the  whole  afternoon  to  himself.  He 
wandered  down  to  the  meadows,  alone,  of 
course,  and  seeking  out  a  soft  place  lay  down 
very,  very  gently  among  the  long  grass,  and 
thought  out  the  whole  matter. 

He  began  to  see  how  the  thing  was  going 
to  work.  Midnight  was  evidently  the  be- 
ginning of  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  all 
his  wishes  were  evidently  kept  up  in  their 
proper  order  till  their  day  came. 

He  knew  that  he  had  wished  a  great  many 
things  yesterday,  and  he  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  to  know  in  what  order  he  had 
wished  them.  But  he  could  remember  no- 
thing about  this,  and  would  have  just  to 
take  the  wishes  as  they  came,  which  might 
be  exceedingly  inconvenient. 
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Suddenly  one  of  his  wishes  came  clearly 
before  his  mind,  a  wish  that  had  a  very 
mixed  effect  on  him.  At  first  he  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  it 
realized,  but  second  thoughts  showed  him 
the  awfulness  of  the  wish,  and  he  bitterly 
wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could  un- 
wish  the  unfortunate  wish.  But  this  was 
no  use;  so  poor  Tom  had  to  content  himself 
with  resolving  not  to  wish  a  single  other 
wish  till  all  his  present  wishes  were  granted. 
When  all  those  were  past  he  could  keep  his 
wishes  in  order,  one  for  each  day,  so  that  he 
could  have  them  attended  to  at  once,  instead 
of  having  to  take  his  wishes  at  midnight. 

By  and  by  he  fell  asleep  among  the  grass, 
and  when  he  awoke  he  was  sorer  than  ever. 
Every  bone  in  his  body  seemed  to  ache.  By 
the  time  he  got  back  to  school  he  looked 
almost  as  ill  as  he  felt,  and  when  he  asked 
leave  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  it  was  readily 
granted. 

Next  morning  he  felt  no  better,  yet  tried 
to  take  a  little  interest  in  what  was  going 
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on  around  him,  particularly  when  he  noticed 
that  all  his  class-mates  got  into  a  great  stew 
just  before  being  put  on  to  construe. 

It  was  Mr.  Morell  who  took  the  class,  and 
he  himself  seemed  a  little  bit  annoyed  as  he 
came  in. 

"  Willis,  you  begin." 

"  I — I — I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I've  mislaid  my 
Vergil,  and  can't  find  it  anywhere." 

"  Careless,  as  usual.  Take  Simpson's,  and 
go  on." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  broke  in  Simpson, 
"  mine  is  lost  too,  sir/' 

Mr.  Morell  looked  keenly  at  the  two,  seemed 
satisfied  at  their  evident  distress,  and  asked 
Straton  to  go  on.  Then  it  came  out  that 
there  was  not  a  Vergil  in  the  class.  They 
all  expected  Mr.  Morell  to  get  into  a  great 
wax;  so  Simpson,  who  was  a  steady  worker, 
began  apologetically: 

"  If  you  let  me  look  on  your  book,  sir,  I 
shall  construe  at  once.  We  do  know  our 
work,  sir,  and  can't  understand  what  has 
come  over  our  books." 
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At  this  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Tom  as 
the  probable  author  of  this  trouble.  It  looked 
quite  like  the  act  of  an  outcast,  who  wanted 
to  be  avenged  on  the  whole  class. 

But  Mr.  Morell,  a  little  shamefacedly,  re- 
plied : 

"  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all,  boys ;  for  my 
Vergil — or  rather  my  Vergils,  for  I  have 
half  a  dozen  of  them — has  disappeared  too. 
This"  (holding  up  the  book  he  had  brought 
in)  "is  a  Ccesar  that  I  brought  in  to  keep 
up — eh,  that  is,  by  mistake." 

After  puzzling  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Morell 
sent  Straton  across  to  the  Doctor  to  borrow 
a  Vergil.  It  was  some  little  time  before  the 
boy  returned,  and  when  he  did  come  his  face 
was  very  red  and  very  long.  It  was  red 
because  the  Doctor  had  scolded  him;  it  was 
long  because  he  had  to  report  that  the 
Doctor's  Vergils  were  all  gone  too. 

Before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
astonishment,  the  Doctor  himself  puffed  in. 

"  Very  remarkable  circumstance  this,  Mr. 
Morell,  very  remarkable ;  but  we'll  get  to  the 
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bottom  of  it."  Here  his  eyes  rested  threaten- 
ingly on  Tom.  "  Meanwhile  send  over  to  the 
store-room  for  a  dozen  of  the  little  White's 
Vergils,  Book  I." 

When  the  messenger  returned  with  the 
alarming  news  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Vergil  in  the  whole  store-room,  things  began 
to  look  very  black  indeed.  As  the  search 
went  on  all  over  the  school,  Tom,  try  as  he 
would,  could  not  help  looking  as  if  he  knew 
more  than  he  cared  to  tell. 

The  result  was  that  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  front  of  that  dreadful  table  in  the 
Doctor's  room. 

"  Now,  tell  me  what  you  know  about  this 
robbery."  The  doctor  laid  awful  stress  on 
this  last  word.  "  I'm  afraid  this  time  it  is  a 
case  beyond  birching." 

Tom  knew  that  if  he  spoke  of  the  fairy 
again  he  would  get  the  warming-pan  the 
same  as  last  time,  so  he  held  his  tongue.  But 
the  Doctor  got  angry  at  this  stubbornness, 
and  stormed  at  Tom,  who  was  forced  to  say 
something : 

(968)  D 
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"  Well,  you  wouldn't  believe  me  last  time 
when  I  spoke  about  Peas-blossom,  sir." 

The  Doctor's  face  got  red  again,  and  again 
the  bell  rang.  The  same  dreary  business 
had  to  be  gone  through,  but  in  the  very 
middle  of  it  the  bell  rang  again — this  time 
very  wildly. 

When  Betsy  answered  it  she  was  hurried 
off  to  bring  Mrs.  Stradwell,  the  housekeeper. 
When  she  arrived  all  breathless  she  found 
Tom  lying  senseless  on  the  floor,  with  the 
Doctor  standing  over  him  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. Peters  was  looking  gloomily  on. 

Mrs.  Stradwell,  without  paying  any  heed 
to  the  two  men,  at  once  took  Tom  in  hand, 
and  soon  brought  him  round.  As  soon  as 
Tom's  eyes  opened  the  Doctor  began  apolo- 
getically : 

"  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all.  He's  often 
had  twice  as  much,  and  never  so  much  as 
groaned.  Isn't  that  so,  Peters?"  turning  to 
the  gardener  for  corroboration. 

"Keg'lar,  sir;  an'  this  time,  too,  he  didn't 
say  a — 
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Here  Mrs.  Stradwell  interrupted  Peters  by 
ordering  him  to  carry  Tom  up  to  the  "  extra  " 
room.  They  did  not  like  to  call  it  the  "infir- 
mary"— but  the  boys  did. 

By  and  by  the  Doctor  was  called  up  to 
"  see  his  handiwork  ",  as  Mrs  Stradwell  said 
to  herself.  When  the  Doctor  appeared  she 
took  care  to  say  nothing  at  all;  but  she 
showed  him  some  things  on  Tom's  body  that 
made  the  master's  blood  run  cold.  How  was 
he  to  know  that  all  those  cuts  and  bruises 
were  there  quite  independent  of  his  cane? 
No  wonder  that  the  housekeeper  thought  the 
Doctor  had  been  brutal,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  Doctor  agreed  with  her. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  the  Doctor  that 
night.  He  was  often  irritable  with  his  boys, 
but  never  cruel.  He  had  a  naturally  warm 
heart,  and  only  punished  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  So  you  may  imagine  his  horror  at 
finding  himself  reduced  to  the  level  -of  a 
vulgar,  brutal  flogger. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STRANGE    SCHOLARSHIP. 

EARLY  next  morning  the  Doctor  stood 
at  Tom's  bedside,  and  was  glad  to  find 
him  looking  well  and  sleeping  quite  soundly. 
The  master  quietly  sat  down  and  waited  for 
the  boy's  awakening. 

The  bell  rang  for  prayers,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  over  the  Doctor  returned  to  the 
bedside.  Being  left  to  himself  Tom  slept 
right  on  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  awoke 
with  a  most  healthy  yawn,  and  a  healthier 
appetite.  The  Doctor  was  soon  reassured 
as  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 

When  the  story  of  the  cuts  was  told  (Tom 
carefully  avoiding  all  mention  of  Peas- 
blossom)  the  Doctor's  conscience  was  cleared, 
and  his  anger  was  roused  against  the  boy 
who  had,  however  innocently,  cost  him  a 
night's  rest  and  the  good  opinion  of  his 
housekeeper.  He  kept  his  temper  suffi- 
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ciently,  however,  to  order  Tom  to  get  up 
and  go  to  class  immediately. 

When  the  Doctor  left,  Tom's  first  feeling 
was  one  of  satisfaction  that  Peas-blossom 
had  let  him  have  one  night  in  peace.  His 
next  was  a  burning  desire  to  know  what  the 
wish  for  this  day  was.  Everything  seemed 
the  same  as  usual,  and  Tom  began  to  be  a 
little  frightened  that  his  wishes  were  no 
longer  to  be  attended  to.  Then  he  took 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  if  this  were  so, 
the  awful  wish  that  he  wished  unwished 
would  no  longer  have  any  terrors  for  him. 

He  went  carelessly  through  his  work  that 
forenoon.  He  had  no  interest  in  anything, 
not  even  in  the  indignant  scowl  with  which 
Mr.  Morell  received  his  Latin  Version,  long 
before  any  of  the  other  fellows  (who  really 
could  write  Versions — Tom  couldn't)  had 
more  than  half  done. 

A  listless  morning  was  followed  by  a 
listless  recess,  and  the  afternoon  promised 
to  be  more  listless  still.  It  was  a  half- 
holiday  for  everybody  but  Tom :  the  Doctor's 
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wrath  having  taken  the  form  of  cutting  off 
Tom's  afternoon  to  make  up  for  the  morning 
in  bed.  Tom  had  just  settled  himself  to 
cram  up  some  Antiquities,  when  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  overfarniliar  cry: 

"Hammond!" 

It  was  Mr.  Morell,  who,  coming  into  the 
empty  school- room,  took  his  place  at  the 
desk  and  waved  Tom  to  come  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Morell  was  above  all  things  fair. 
Favouritism,  that  unpardonable  sin  amongst 
boys,  was  as  hateful  to  him  as  to  them. 
Even  lazy  Tom,  to  whom  the  master  was 
none  too  pleasant,  liked  him. 

That  afternoon  Tom  approached  the  mas- 
ter's desk  in  the  full  expectation  of  getting 
what  he  called  a  "  wigging  "  for  that  morn- 
ing's Version,  but  beyond  that  he  suspected 
no  immediate  danger.  To  his  surprise  Mr. 
Morell  did  not  begin  to  scold,  but  in  his 

O  ' 

chilliest  tones  told  Tom  to  go  to  the  Doctor's 
room.  He  was  wanted. 

Tom  stood  amazed,  half-inclined  to  make 
some  sort  of  protest.  But  the  master,  notic- 
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ing  Tom's  hesitation,  simply  repeated  his 
order  in  the  same  freezing  style,  and  left 
the  room. 

Arrived  at  his  old  place  before  the  Doctor's 
table,  Tom  was  a  little  astonished  at  his  un- 
usual solemnity.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  headmaster  should  be  jocular;  but 
Tom,  who  had  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  seeing  him  grave,  had  never  seen  him  so 
grave  as  now.  It  was  evidently  something 
very  serious  this  time,  and  the  unsuspicious 
boy  had  no  idea  what  it  might  be. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  this,  Ham- 
mond?" 

Tom  here  recognized  his  Version  in  the 
Doctor's  hand,  and  felt  positively  relieved 
that  it  was  no  worse.  It  was  only  to  be  a 
poena  after  all.  What  he  thought  was: 

"The  Doctor's  gout's  bad;  he's  going  to 
make  a  fuss  about  this  Version."  What  he 
said  was: 

"I'm  very  sorry,  sir;  but  really  I  could 
not  help  it" 

"Could  not  help  it,  sir?"     The  Doctor's 
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tones  were  awful.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  couldn't  help — 

" No,  sir,"  interrupted  Tom  boldly;  "  I  was 
tired,  and  my  head  didn't  seem  to  work  right. 
I  couldn't  use  the  dictionary.  I  remember 
DOW,  that  I  didn't  turn  up  a  single  word." 

"  That,  at  least,  I  can  believe/'  replied  the 
Doctor  grimly.  "  So  you  were  so  tired  and 
ill  that  you  could  not  help  making  a  perfect 
translation,  sir,  a  perfect  translation — in  the 
finest  Tacitean  style,  which  is  not  taught  at 
"Willowbank.  My  boy,  this  is  a  much  more 
serious  thing  than  you  seem  to  think — it's 
dishonesty  of  the  basest  kind.  Where  is  the 
key,  sir?  I  did  not  know  there  was  one  to 
these  Versions,  or  I  wouldn't  have  introduced 
the  book.  How  did  you  get  it? " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  sir,  that 
I  have  no  key,"  replied  Tom  fearlessly,  and 
a  little  indignantly. 

"Then  who  helped  you?"  demanded  the 
Doctor  sternly;  then  added  as  if  to  himself, 
"  None  of  our  boys  could  have  done  it,  even 
though  that  velim  is  doubtful." 


'WHO   WAS  YOUR   ACCOMPLICE?"   THUNDERED  THE   DOCTOR. 
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"  I  did  it  all  myself;  I  got  help  from  no — 

Before  he  could  get  out  the  "  body ",  a 
sudden  flash  of  memory  told  him  that  one 
of  his  many  wishes  had  been  to  make  a 
perfect  Version,  just  to  see  what  Morell 
would  say.  And  now  he  knew,  and  yet  he 
was  not  happy. 

All  his  pride  and  indignation  were  gone. 
He  stood  guiltily  before  his  judge  in  sudden 
confusion,  the  unfinished  denial  dying  away 
on  his  lips. 

"Who  was  your  accomplice  in  this  con- 
temptible act?"  thundered  the  Doctor. 

Tom  had  a  clear  memory  of  what  had 
happened  the  last  time  he  had  depended  on 
the  story  of  Peas-blossom,  so  he  thought  it 
undesirable  to  introduce  her  again  into  the 
discussion.  He  knew  he  was  now  "in  for 
it "  whatever  happened,  but  he  would  try  a 
new  denial. 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  sir,  that 
I  got  no  help,  either  from  a  book  or  from 
any  human  being." 

This  at  least  was  true,  and  had  it  not 
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been  for  Tom's  guilty  breakdown  in  his  first 
denial,  the  manly  and  truthful  ring  in  his 
voice  would  have  made  the  Doctor  hesitate; 
but  now  it  was  like  a  counsel  putting  in  a 
plea  of  "  not  guilty  "  for  a  prisoner  who  has 
already  confessed  the  crime. 

The  Doctor  did  not  press  the  demand  for 
Tom's  accomplice.  That,  he  felt,  was  not 
the  right  thing  to  ask  from  a  high-spirited 
boy.  Indeed,  his  explanation  of  Tom's  sud- 
den renewal  of  his  denial  was  that  the  boy 
had  just  remembered  that  confession  would 
involve  his  ally  in  the  trouble. 

So  he  urged  Tom  to  confess  his  own  share 
in  the  affair,  and  bear  his  punishment  like  a 
man.  As  to  the  confession,  Tom  was  ob- 
durate; and  as  to  the  punishment,  nobody 
could  complain  of  his  ever  failing  to  bear 
that  like  a  man. 

Then  the  Doctor  took  a  line  of  argument 
that  was  very,  very  hard  for  Tom  to  bear. 
He  pointed  out  the  meanness  of  a  boy  taking 
advantage  of  his  master's  kindness  to  deceive 
that  master.  Because  Tom  had  found  the 
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Doctor  at  his  bedside  that  morning  anxious 
about  his  health,  he  must  go  off  and  presume 
upon  that  kindness  to  escape  the  punishment 
for  a  cowardly  theft.  After  the  faint  of  last 
night  it  would  be  most  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  any  caning  to-day,  so  Tom  must 
take  advantage  of  this  to  do  things  that 
deserved  the  cane — and  much  more  of  the 
same  most  exasperating  sort,  for  an  honest 
though  somewhat  lazy  boy. 

By  and  by  Tom  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  began  to  explain  about  his  Wishes  again, 
and  again  the  Doctor  became  purple.  But  a 
sudden  change  came  over  him,  and  with  a 
scared  look  in  his  eyes  the  master  said  quite 
kindly : 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember, — Peas- blossom;  tell 
me  all  about  her." 

Tom  was  delighted  at  this  satisfactory 
change,  and  opened  out  quite  freely  into  a 
complete  account  of  his  dealings  with  the 
fairy.  When  he  was  done,  the  Doctor  put 
a  few  questions  to  the  boy,  which  were 
answered  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  Tom 
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was  a  little  astonished  that  no  more  was 
said  about  the  Version,  but  he  was  not 
exactly  sorry. 

The  Doctor,  in  fact,  talked  of  a  great 
many  subjects  that  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  anything,  and  when  the  talk 
was  done  he  patted  Tom  on  the  shoulder  in 
the  friendliest  way,  and  said  they  would 
need  to  see  that  Peas-blossom  did  no  more 
mischief.  In  the  meantime,  Tom  was  to  go 
off  and  enjoy  as  much  of  the  afternoon  as 
was  left. 

That  night  the  Doctor  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Cerebrerr. 

As  for  Tom,  he  was  a  little  anxious  about 
what  would  happen  during  the  night.  He 
didn't  want  Peas-blossom  to  catch  him  in 
his  night-shirt  again.  Of  course,  he  didn't 
know  whether  his  next  day's  wish  meant  a 
journey  or  not.  He  could  not  remember; 
but  he  determined  to  make  sure.  So,  after 
the  other  fellows  had  gone  to  bed  and  were 
sound  asleep,  he  slipped  out  of  bed  and  put 
on  all  his  clothes,  and  lay  down  again,  with 
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only  the  coverlet  over  him — ready,  boots 
and  all,  for  any  journey  that  might  lie  before 
him. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  still  in  bed,  but  more  astonished  to 
find  the  Doctor  bending  over  him.  The 
coverlet  had  fallen  off  during  the  night, 
and  the  Doctor  was  more  astonished  even 
than  Tom,  when  he  saw  the  boy  fully 
dressed. 

"So,  Hammond,  you  were  too  lazy  last 
night  to  take  off  your  clothes?" 

"No,  sir;  but  I  have  wished  to  be  so  many 
places,  and  if  Peas-blossom  gets  the  chance, 
she'll  drop  me — " 

"Just  so,  my  boy;  but  you  see  she  hasn't 
come.  It's  only  six  o'clock  now,  so  you'd 
better  take  off  your  clothes  and  have  a  good 
sleep.  You  needn't  come  down  to  prayers 
to-day;  you're  tired,  I'm  sure." 

Here  were  many  things  that  Tom  could 
not  understand.  First,  why  was  the  Doctor 
there  so  early  in  the  morning?  Secondly, 
why  was  he  not  angry  at  finding  him  all 
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dressed  in  bed?  Thirdly,  why  had  Peas- 
blossom  sent  no  wish  for  the  day? 

However,  he  soon  fell  asleep  again,  and 
when  the  other  fellows  got  up  he  lay  still 
and  thought  it  all  out.  It  was  only  then 
that  he  remembered  that  it  was  Sunday. 
So  that  was  why  he  had  had  no  wish  that 
morning.  Sunday  was  Peas-blossom's  own 
wishing-day. 

What  a  Sunday  that  was  for  poor  Tom! 
To  be  in  Coventry  is  always  a  distressing 
thing  for  an  eager,  mischievous  boy,  but  on 
a  dull  Sunday  it  is  intolerable.  And  it  was 
a  rigorous  "Coventry"  too,  not  a  being  would 
even  look  at  him.  For  this  morning's  in- 
cident had  confirmed  the  bad  impression 
already  made  by  Tom's  apparent  blabbing 
about  Bunker.  To  the  crime  of  sneaking 
was  now  added  that  of  "  shamming  ",  to  get 
off"  from  prayers  and  church. 

Tom  wandered  through  the  meadows  alone, 
and  was  miserable.  Then  he  came  into  the 
big  empty  school-room,  took  up  an  "  improv- 
ing" book,  and  was  more  miserable.  After 
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that  he  wandered  about  thinking  of  that 
awful  wish  that  he  wished  unwished,  and 
was  most  miserable. 

When  night  came  he  sneaked  into  bed, 
the  most  miserable  boy  in  the  world;  and 
no  doubt  Peas-blossom  was  glad,  and  no 
doubt  she  chuckled — that  is,  if  fairies  ever 
do  chuckle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DR.     CEREBRERR. 

ON  Monday  morning  Tom  awoke  in  a 
dreadful  mess.  His  bed  was  all  over 
jam  and  suet! 

At  first  he  thought  the  "fellows"  had  done 
it  in  a  practical  joke.  But  then  he  reflected 
that  jam  was  not  the  thing  the  "fellows" 
would  care  to  waste  in  jokes.  If  it  had  been 
blacking,  now,  he  could  have  understood  it 
— or  soap. 

Then  he  remembered  that  among  his  wishes 
had  been  "a  great  big  roly-poly  all  to  myself". 
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He  had  not  had  sense  to  wish  for  a  plate 
along  with  it,  so  Peas-blossom  had  just  sent 
it  loose.  It  had  likely  come  at  midnight  as 
usual,  and  poor  Tom  had  mashed  it  all  over 
the  place,  in  turning  over  in  bed. 

Prayers  were  over,  and  school  begun,  be- 
fore the  disgraceful  state  of  Tom's  bed  was 
reported  to  the  Doctor.  Of  course  Tom  was 
sent  for,  and  as  he  stood  before  that  well- 
known  desk,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  kindly 
look  he  had  seen  of  late  in  the  Doctor's  eyes. 
Instead,  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
anger,  suspicion,  and  anxiety  in  the  master's 
expression.  Anger,  however,  had  the  first 
place. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  jam  and  trash, 
sir,  that  you  have  made  such  a  disgraceful 
mess  with?  Did  you  steal  it  from  the  pan- 
try, or  did  you  break  bounds  to  buy  it?" 

"I  didn't  steal  it,  sir;  it  was  there  when  I 
awoke.  If  I  had  known,  I  would  have  eaten 
it,  sir." 

Tom  had  such  an  ill-used  air,  and  his  tone 
of  regret  was  so  sincere  when  he  spoke  of 
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missing  the  eating  of  the  jam,  that  the  Doc- 
tor was  staggered. 

"Where  could  it  have  come  from?"  he 
asked,  half  to  himself.  "A  trick  of  the  others, 
I  suspect." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  answered  Tom  briskly.  "It's 
that  mean  Peas-blossom  taking  advantage  of 
my  being  asleep — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Doctor  irritably, 
and  with  a  curious  glance  at  Tom,  "  I  suppose 
that's  it.  But,  my  young  man,  if  that  isn't 
it,  you'll  be  sorry  for  it — very  sorry." 

Tom  did  not  at  all  understand  the  exceed- 
ingly grim  expression  on  the  Doctor's  face 
as  he  said  these  words,  but  he  did  understand 
the  permission  to  go  back  to  his  class, a  permis- 
sion of  which  he  very  quickly  availed  himself. 

That  afternoon  a  note  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Morell  at  class,  and  he  could  hardly  restrain 
a  smile  as  he  came  out  with  the  well-known 
words : 

"Hammond,  you're  to  go  to  the  Doctor's — 
you're  wanted." 

It  was  with  genuine  indignation  that  Tom 

(968)  E 
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arose  to  obey  this  stern  command.  He  felt 
that  this  was  carrying  the  thing  too  far.  Life 
was  not  worth  living  under  this  continual 
strain  of  being  "wanted". 

Arrived  at  the  study,  and  knocking,  he 
was  surprised  to  get  no  reply.  The  Doctor's 
"come  in"  was  usually  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  But  this 
time  there  was  no  sound  at  all.  A  great 
fear  came  over  Tom — could  that  awful  wish 
that  he  wished  unwished  have —  But  his 
anxiety  was  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of 
Betsy,  who  told  him  that  the  Doctor  was 
not  there,  but  in  the  drawing-room. 

Now  Tom  was  in  a  quandary.  All  his 
important  appointments  with  the  Doctor  had, 
up  till  now,  been  kept  in  the  study — where 
they  could  have  that  calm  and  privacy  so 
necessary  to  the  delicate  work  they  had  in 
hand.  He  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  ask- 
ing Betsy  to  tell  the  Doctor  that  he  was 
waiting.  To  Betsy's  surprise,  and  Tom's 
amazement,  the  message  came  back  that  Tom 
was  to  come  to  the  drawing-room: 
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"And,  Betsy,  bring  some  tea  for  him." 

When  Tom  entered  he  was  delighted  to 
find  everything  so  different  from  what  he 
had  expected,  and  from  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  finding  in  his  interviews  with  the 
Doctor.  The  Master  smiled  and  joked,  the 
Master's  wife  sat  and  beamed  on  Tom,  and 
a  visitor — a  tall,  white-faced,  black-haired, 
beardless  man — was  quite  interested  in  the 
boy. 

The  talk  gradually  came  round  to  the 
Wandrage  Woods,  and  squirrels.  The  stran- 
ger seemed  to  know  a  great  deal  about  trees 
and  squirrels,  but  Tom  was  quite  equal  to 
him,  and  gave  at  least  as  much  information 
as  he  got. 

Then  the  Doctor  spoke  about  Peas-blossom. 
At  first  Tom  did  not  care  to  say  anything, 
but,  as  they  all  seemed  to  be  quite  interested 
and  serious,  he  soon  started,  and  gave  them 
the  whole  story.  The  stranger  tried  to  pick 
holes  in  the  story  by  going  over  it  and  seek- 
ing to  make  Torn  contradict  himself,  but  he 
couldn't  manage  it. 
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Tom  was  enjoying  himself  very  much,  when 
the  conversation  suddenly  took  a  very  un- 
comfortable turn  for  him.  The  stranger 
began  to  put  some  of  those  puzzling  arith- 
metical quibbles  that  visitors  seem  to  think 
the  right  thing  to  entertain  schoolboys  with. 
Tom  answered  as  well  as  he  could,  and  con- 
soled himself  by  eating  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  dainty  little  cake-basket  that  lay 
on  the  small  table  at  his  elbow,  and  all  the 
time  he  could  hardly  enjoy  the  dainties  for 
wondering  why  somebody  didn't  find  fault. 

By  and  by  he  was  sent  off  to  take  a  walk, 
but,  as  he  had  eaten  far  too  much  to  be  com- 
fortable, he  just  went  to  the  meadows,  lay 
down,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

While  Tom  was  lying  happily  there  among 
the  grass,  the  Doctor  was  busy  writing  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

WlLLOWBANK  SCHOOL,   WANDRAQE, 

Stoid  September,  1890. ' 

DEAR  SIR, — It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
communicate  to  you  the  melancholy  intelligence  that 
there  is  indubitable  evidence  of  mental  aberration  on 
the  part  of  your  son,  Thomas.  Naturally,  his  com- 
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panions  were  the  first  to  observe  it,  with  the  result 
that  they,  one  and  all,  refuse  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  him.  My  attention  was  specially  directed  to 
him  through  certain  boyish  extravagances,  which  in 
themselves  deserved  no  further  notice  than  the  caning 
they  earned.  It  was  his  explanations  that  aroused 
my  suspicions.  He  accounted  for  all  his  escapades  by 
a  reference  to  fairy  agency — particularly  the  Shake- 
spearian Peas-blossom.  At  first  grieved  at  what  I 
considered  a  piece  of  boyish  impertinence,  I  soon 
became  alarmed  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  his  stories,  and  the  consistency  with  which 
he  told  them.  Finally,  convinced  by  certain  observa- 
tions of  his  conduct,  that  there  was  something  seriously 
wrong,  I  sent  for  the  celebrated  physician,  my  friend, 
Dr.  Cerebrerr,  from  the  asylum  at  Wanderpark. 

After  the  most  careful  investigation  he  is  of  opinion 
that  your  son  is  labouring  under  a  mental  derange- 
ment quite  abnormal  at  his  time  of  life.  The  iddefixe 
has  never,  in  Dr.  Cerebrerr's  very  wide  experience, 
before  been  found  associated  with  so  few  years,  as  in 
your  son's  case. 

He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  exciting  cause  of 
this  disease  is  the  over-pressure  of  school  studies  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  just  now.  But  on  this  point 
I  cannot  agree  with  him ;  for  the  holidays  are  so  re- 
cent that  there  has  been  no  time  for  such  a  cause  to 
act,  and  really,  looking  at  the  work  your  son  did 
during  the  past  session,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that,  in  his  case  at  least,  there  has  been  no 
undue  brain  strain. 
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I  trust  that  you  will  approve  of  the  action  I  have 
taken,  and  that  you  will  at  once  communicate  to  me 
your  wishes  as  to  our  further  proceedings  in  this 
painful  matter. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JOSEPH  ACKWORK. 

In  plain  English,  they  all  thought  that 
Tom  was  mad. 

It  cost  the  kindly  doctor  a  great  deal  to 
post  this  terrible  letter.  It  lay  in  his  desk 
all  that  night,  and  it  was  only  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  found  heart  to  despatch  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TREASURE    TROVE. 

WHILE  it  was  still  dark  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Tom  awoke  with  the  feeling  of 
having  a  weight  upon  his  breast.  Putting 
up  his  hand,  he  found  that  the  pressure  was 
caused  by  a  coarse  bag  filled  with  something 
very  heavy.  There  was  no  room  to  doubt 
what  this  was.  Tom  trembled  with  delight. 
This  time,  at  least,  his  wish  had  brought  un- 
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mixed  happiness — for  here  he  had  the  "bag 
of  money"  that  he  had  wished  for. 

His  first  feeling  of  joy,  however,  soon 
passed  away,  and  gave  place  to  a  great  un- 
easiness. Where  was  he  to  put  all  this  money  ? 
He  could  not  trust  it  in  his  locker,  for,  like 
all  schoolboys,  he  had  the  firm  belief  that 
all  the  school  servants  had  skeleton  keys 
that  opened  every  lock  in  the  dormitory. 
He  couldn't  carry  about  a  great  heavy  load 
like  this  in  his  pockets.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  bury  it  in  a  fine  place 
that  he  knew  of  in  the  Wandrage  Woods. 
Besides,  it  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do  with 
a  bag  of  gold — everybody  in  Tom's  story- 
books buried  their  gold. 

But  just  here  a  horrible  thought  flashed 
across  Tom's  mind :  What  if  it  was  not  gold 
after  all?  He  remembered  that  he  had  only 
wished  for  a  "  bag  of  money  " — it  would  be 
quite  like  Peas- blossom  to  make  it  all  coppers ! 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  what  sort  of  coin  they 
were,  but  Tom's  heart  leaped  with  joy  when, 
on  putting  in  his  hand,  he  found  that  some 
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at  least  of  the  money  was  milled  round  the 
edges — so  he  was  sure  it  must  be  at  anyrate 
silver. 

For  the  present  he  was  satisfied,  and,  put- 
ting the  bag  under  his  pillow,  he  tried  to  sleep. 
But  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  He  lay 
awake,  wondering  what  he  would  do  with  all 
this  money.  At  first  his  thoughts  were  of 
the  happiest,  but  soon  his  joy  was  over- 
clouded. Difficulties  sprang  up  on  every 
hand.  Money,  he  found,  was  not  everything. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  enough  money  under 
his  pillow  to  buy  a  pony,  but  where  could  he 
keep  it  when  bought?  He  could  afford  to 
go  to  the  circus  every  day  for  a  year,  but 
where  was  he  to  get  his  circus? 

How,  indeed,  was  he  to  spend  any  at  all 
of  his  fortune?  The  only  shops  were  at 
Wandrage  Town,  and  Wandrage  Town  was 
out  of  bounds;  so  that,  even  though  the 
school  was  not  yet  working  full  time,  he 
could  not  make  use  of  the  long  evening 
that  was  left  free,  to  spend  any  of  his  new 
wealth. 
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By  and  by  he  began  to  think  that  it  might 
be  awkward  to  get  the  bag  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  without  the  other  fellows  seeing  it. 
So  he  sneaked  out  and  stuffed  the  bag  into 
his  locker.  When  he  had  crept  back  to  bed 
he  became  uneasy  lest  any  of  the  fellows 
should  play  off  some  joke  with  his  locker, 
and  had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  get  up 
and  put  the  bag  under  his  pillow  again. 

Poor  Tom  was  already  feeling  the  cares  of 
wealth. 

He  was  up  long  before  anyone  else  next 
morning  and  managed  to  get  a  look  at  his 
treasure.  The  money  was  of  all  sorts — gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Naturally,  he  began  to 
pick  out  the  gold  coins,  but  the  chinking  of 
the  money  seemed  to  disturb  some  of  the 
boys.  At  anyrate,  Tom  heard  someone 
moving  and  grunting  something,  so  he  very 
quietly  pocketed  the  seven  gold  coins  that  he 
had  managed  to  separate  from  the  others,  and 
pushed  back  the  bag  to  the  very  corner  of 
his  locker.  Seven  sovereigns  seemed  to  him 
inexhaustible  wealth. 
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In  his  joy  he  forgot  that  he  was  in  Coven- 
try, and  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  talking  to 
Bunker,  as  they  were  washing. 

"I  say,  Bunker,  are  you  game  to  break 
bounds  this  afternoon.  IVe  got — " 

It  was  only  here  that  he  noticed  Bunker's 
stony  stare;  then  he  felt  mad  at  himself  for 
forgetting.  There  is  nothing  that  delights 
a  boy  more  than  to  be  spoken  to  by  another 
who  is  in  Coventry.  Bunker  was  as  happy 
as  Tom  was  miserable. 

Already  much  of  the  charm  had  disappeared 
from  this  wealth  that  he  found  he  must  enjoy 
alone.  Tom  felt  inclined  to  pay  his  whole 
bag  of  money  down  for  a  renewal  of  Bunker's 
friendship;  but  he  knew  well  that  Bunker's 
friendship  was  not  a  thing  to  be  bought  and 
sold. 

Now  it  was  different  with  Snaffles.  He, 
had  no  ideals.  He  loved  his  ease,  and  he 
loved  sweets — and  there  his  loves  began  and 
ended.  When  Tom  showed  him  a  sovereign 
his  eyes  sparkled,  for  he  saw  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities in  the  way  of  dainties;  but  at  the 
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mention  of  the  town  his  face  clouded,  for 
that  meant  exertion  and  danger. 

Snaffles  was  mortally  afraid  of  the  warm- 
ing-pan, so  his  poor  lean  soul  was  torn  by 
conflicting  motives.  Dainties  on  the  one 
hand,  danger  on  the  other.  In  this  game  of 
pull  dainties,  pull  danger,  danger  was  de- 
cidedly winning,  when  Tom  produced  a  second 
sovereign.  This  was  too  much  for  Snaffles. 
He  tremblingly  yielded  to  Tom's  blandish- 
ments. 

As  they  trudged  along  to  town  Snaffles 
could  hardly  keep  from  openly  quaking,  and 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  their  awful 
plight  if  they  were  caught.  This  conversa- 
tion was  little  pleasing  to  Tom,  who  wanted 
to  talk  about  revolvers. 

"But  we  can't  eat  revolvers,"  objected 
Snaffles,  who  was  almost  as  much  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  revolvers  abroad  as  of  the 
warming-pan  at  home. 

"  Who  said  we  could?  You  beggar,  you're 
always  thinking  about  eating."  Tom  grew 
sarcastic:  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do;  I'll  buy 
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you  a  gingerbread  pistol  at  Mother  Seegull's 
— that's  about  the  size  of  you — yah!" 

"  If  you  only  brought  me  here  to  laugh  at 
me,"  bleated  Snaffles,  "  I'm  going  back." 

"  No,  you're  not — you're  too  frightened," 
sneered  Tom;  "you'd  be  afraid  to  go  alone. 
You're  going  to  hold  the  target  the  time  I'm 
shooting  at  it — that's  what  you  are  going 
to  do." 

But  Tom  had  gone  too  far.  The  timid 
Snaffles  could  not  stand  this  prospect,  and  at 
the  first  cross  roads  bolted  as  if  for  his  life. 
Tom's  first  impulse  was  to  pursue,  and  he 
actually  did  run  a  little  bit,  as  any  respect- 
able schoolboy  will  when  he  sees  anybody 
else  running;  but  he  soon  pulled  up,  and 
contented  himself  with  shouting  all  manner 
of  threats  after  Snaffles,  mentioning  the  ter- 
rible things  he  would  do  if  that  timid  one 
ventured  to  blab. 

As  soon  as  Snaffles  saw  that  he  was  not 
pursued  he  stopped.  All  exertion  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him;  unnecessary  exertion  was 
beyond  his  comprehension;  nothing  short  of 
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the  prospect  of  a  revolver  could  make  him 
run.  However,  he  was  not  vindictive,  so  he 
cheerily  shouted  back  a  promise  that  nobody 
would  hear  anything  from  him. 

Tom  went  on  his  solitary  way,  not  dis- 
pleased to  be  alone,  after  the  irritating  whin- 
ing of  Snaffles.  When  he  arrived  at  Wan- 
drage  he  felt  still  better  pleased  at  having 
no  one  to  witness  his  humiliation ;  for,  when 
he  went  into  the  ironmonger's  shop  and  asked 
for  one  of  their  best  Colt's  revolvers,  the  man 
began  to  chaff  him.  At  least  so  Tom  thought, 
though  the  man  was  probably  trying  to  do 
an  honest  bit  of  business  when  he  offered  the 
boy  his  choice  of  some  fine  toy  cannons. 

"This  fine  brass  one,  now,  all  mounted 
with  wheels  and  tumbril  complete,  will  only 
cost  you  half-a-crown.  It  shoots  a  ball  nearly 
as  big  as  a  marble." 

"  I  want  a  revolver — not  a  pop-gun,"  re- 
plied Tom  severely. 

"  But,  my  little  man,"  (how  Tom  hated  to 
be  called  a  "little  man" — what  boy  doesn't?) 
"revolvers  cost  pounds,  not  shillings." 
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"Who  said  they  cost  shillings?"  was  Tom's 
dogged  reply.  "  I  said  I  wanted  a  revolver." 

Then  it  came  out  that  the  demand  for  re- 
volvers in  that  quiet  little  country  town  was 
not  sufficiently  brisk  to  encourage  the  iron- 
monger to  keep  "  the  best  kind "  in  stock. 
He  could  get  one  sent  on  from  Birmingham  in 
a  week,  if  the  young  gentleman  could  wait. 

But  the  young  gentleman  could  not  wait 
— he  wanted  his  revolver  immediately;  so 
the  shopman  turned  out  his  stock  of  old 
pistols.  Tom  was  mightily  taken  with  a 
huge,  old-fashioned,  silver -mounted  horse 
pistol.  Here  new  difficulties  arose,  however. 
The  man  was  afraid  to  sell  it,  in  case  it  should 
burst  the  first  time  the  boy  discharged  it. 
Tom  made  a  big  offer,  but  in  vain.  He  raised 
his  offer,  and  added  a  promise  that  he  would 
not  fire  it,  but  only  keep  it  for  show  and  for 
firing  "caps".  The  shopman  wavered,  but 
finished  by  locking  away  the  tempting 
weapon. 

Tom  had  to  content  himself  with  a  pair  of 
very  small  pistols — almost  toys.  But  the 
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price  was  big  enough  to  make  up  for  their 
smallness.  The  ironmonger  was  an  honest 
man  as  things  go.  He  would  not  gain  money 
by  selling  a  dangerous  weapon;  but  he  paid 
himself  for  his  honesty  by  charging  a  sover- 
eign for  two  pistols  worth  three-and-sixpence 
each. 

In  one  way  Tom  didn't  care  very  much 
about  this  overcharge.  A  sovereign  more 
or  less  was  neither  here  nor  there  with  him. 
Hadn't  he  that  bag  of  money  at  home,  and 
couldn't  he  wish  for  as  many  more  as  he 
liked,  as  soon  as  his  other  wishes  were  done. 

But  in  another  way  he  found  it  very  in- 
convenient indeed;  for  when  he  had  got  to 
Mother  Seegull's,  and  had  bought  as  much  of 
her  coarse  dainties  as  he  cared  for,  he  had  to 
hand  over  a  sovereign  to  pay  for  elevenpence 
halfpenny  worth  of  eatables.  Now,  if  he  had 
got  change  at  the  ironmonger's  all  would  have 
been  well.  But  Mother  Seegull  looked  on  the 
coin  with  much  distrust.  First  she  banged 
it  down  on  her  counter,  then  she  weighed  it 
up  and  down  in  her  hand,  finally  she  bit  it. 
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All  this  time  she  was  watching  Tom,  who 
kept  himself  in  countenance  by  calmly  polish- 
ing off  her  wares.  By  the  time  she  had  done 
with  her  testing  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
taking  back  what  she  had  sold. 

"  I  haven't  got  change  for  this,"  she  said  in 
her  sour  way. 

"  A  nice  woman  to  keep  a  shop,  you  are," 
retorted  Tom ;  "  but  111  owe  you  the  eleven- 
pence halfpenny  and  pay  you  next  time  I 
come  back." 

Already  Tom  had  got  so  used  to  consider 
himself  a  rich  man  that  he  did  not  see  how 
suspicious  this  speech  appeared  to  the  shop- 
woman,  who  had  her  snarling  answer  quite 
ready : 

"  No,  you  won't,  my  dear,  but  111  keep  the 
sovereign  till  you  come  back,  and  then  111 
give  you  change — if  it's  a  good  one.  If  it 
isn't  I'll  send  it  up  to  the  schoolmaster.  How 
will  that  do,  hey?" 

Here  a  great  fear  came  over  Tom.  How 
could  he  know  that  his  sovereigns  were  true 
sovereigns.  He  began  to  think  he  remembered 
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reading  somewhere  about  fairy  gold — gold 
that  turned  into  brass  as  soon  as  the  fairies 
were  done  with  it.  Mother  Seegull  ought  to 
know  a  good  sovereign  when  she  saw  one, 
and  Mother  Seegull  was  evidently  very  sus- 
picious. Tom  didn't  know  exactly  how  many 
years'  imprisonment  it  meant  to  be  caught 
passing  bad  coin.  He  had  a  vague  idea  that 
his  history  told  him  that  they  used  to  nail 
your  ears  to  a  barn  door  if  they  caught  you  at 
it.  Somehow,  he  thought  that  it  wasn't  so 
bad  nowadays,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  still 
something  very  serious,  so  he  shuffled  out  of 
the  shop  in  a  way  that  made  Mother  Seegull 
quite  sure  that  she  was  right  in  her  suspi- 
cions. 

She  at  once  called  in  her  favourite  cronies, 
and  they  had  quite  a  happy  time  over  the 
sovereign.  But  though  they  banged  the  coin 
upon  all  things  they  could  think  of,  and  more 
than  half  ate  it  among  them,  they  could  find 
no  fault  in  it.  However,  their  testing  did 
Tom  this  bad  turn,  that  it  spread  the  report 
through  the  town  that  one  of  the  Willow- 
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bank  boys  was  going  about  spending  sove- 
reigns. 

Now  Jonas,  the  gamekeeper,  thought  this 
piece  of  news  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a  man  like  him  that  owed  such  an  un- 
comfortable sum  at  the  "  Old  Oak  ". 

That  was  why  poor  Tom,  slinking  back  to 
school,  happened  to  meet  Jonas,  who  was 
pretending  to  be  just  coming  into  the 
town. 

"  Hello,  younker!     Been  t'  a  fun'ral?" 

Tom's  face  was  long  enough  to  justify  the 
question.  To  look  at  him  no  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  had  a  whole  bag  of 
money  at  home,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  his  jacket  pockets,  and  sweet  things 
bulging  out  all  over  him.  But  he  had  eaten 
so  much  that  he  shuddered  at  the  very 
thought  of  having  to  appear  at  supper:  be- 
sides, his  mind  was  full  of  the  terrible 
danger  in  which  he  found  himself. 

He  tried  to  dodge  past  Jonas,  but  in  vain. 
Jonas'  heavy  hand  fell  upon  Tom's  neck. 

"Hands  off!"  cried  Tom  gallantly,   and 
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just  at  that  moment,  apparently  quite  by 
accident,  one  of  the  pistols  fell  upon  the 
road. 

"Hello!  Wot's  this?"  exclaimed  Jonas, 
picking  up  the  weapon,  and  looking  at  it 
admiringly.  "Ain't  she  a  beauty?  Were 
did  ye  get  this?" 

Tom  fell  quite  simply  into  Jonas'  trap,  and 
told  him  all  about  his  desire  to  get  a  re- 
volver, and  his  having  to  be  content  with 
the  pistols.  It  was  a  comfort  to  have 
anyone  to  talk  to,  even  a  natural  enemy  like 
a  keeper.  Nobody  yearns  for  company  like 
a  boy  in  Coventry.  Jonas  listened  a  while, 
then  suddenly  asked: 

"  How  much  have  ye  left?" 

Without  the  least  suspicion,  Tom  answered 
truthfully  that  he  had  just  five  pounds  left. 
He  said  nothing  about  the  bag  at  home,  for 
he  rightly  thought  that  that  was  none  of 
the  keeper's  business. 

"  Five  poun'.  Wy,  ye  can  buy  a  gun  for 
five  poun'.  Look  'ere,  this  'ere  gun's  wuth 
seven  poun'  ten  at  least,  if  it's  wuth  a  copper, 
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but  to  a  plucky  young  gent  like  you,  I'm 
bio  wed  if  I  don't  give  her  for  five  poun'." 

Tom  rose  grandly  to  the  bait,  carefully 
examining  Jonas'  handsome  double-barrelled 
breech-loader.  To  the  boy,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  relative  values  of  guns  and  money,  it 
seemed  a  decidedly  good  bargain. 

"Is't  a  do?"  asked  Jonas. 

"But  what'll  you  do  without  your  gun?" 
asked  Tom,  whose  conscience  pricked  him  at 
the  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  the  game- 
keeper to  the  extent  of  depriving  him  of 
such  a  necessary  weapon. 

"Me!  Wy,  bless  ye,  I've  got  three  more 
on  'em  up  at  th'  lodge;  'and  over  th'  five 
poun',  an'  she's  yours." 

Tom  fished  out  his  five  sovereigns,  and 
handed  them  over,  while  Jonas  loyally  passed 
his  gun  to  the  boy.  But  suddenly  the 
gamekeeper's  eyes  blazed  as  he  looked  at 
the  coins.  He  seized  his  gun  again,  and 
cried  out: 

"Don't  ye  try  on  any  o'  yer  bloomin' 
tricks  on  me — I'm  none  so  easy  took  in, 


"FIVE   POUN',    YOUNG  GENT,    AND  THE  GUN   IS  YOURS." 
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not  much.  Try  yer  brass  suvrings  on 
some  bloomin'  mole — ye  don't  come  it  over 
me,  ye  don't" 

Tom  had  nothing  to  say.  It  was  quite 
clear  now  that  Peas -blossom  was  having  her 
mean  revenge.  He  didn't  know  the  laws  of 
Fairyland,  Tom  didn't,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  they  don't  allow  cheating.  He 
only  hung  his  head  and  said  nothing. 

"Now,  'and  over  that  other  pistol.  I'll 
take  'em  both  back  to  Tomkins,  'oo's  a  fren' 
o'  mine,  an'  I  won't  see  him  swindled  neither. 
If  yer  want  yer  bloomin'  brass  fardens,  ye 
can  ask  your  schoolmaster  ter  write  ter  me 
for'm." 

Tom  meekly  handed  over  the  pistol,  and 
slunk  away,  leaving  Jonas  very  uncomfort- 
able indeed.  Not  that  Jonas  was  ashamed  of 
what  he  had  done.  But  he  did  not  like  the 
way  things  had  gone.  It  was  not  natural 
that  a  boy  of  spirit  should  allow  himself  to 
be  robbed  in  this  barefaced  way,  without 
even  a  word  of  protest — and  the  awkward 
suspicion  would  persist  in  forcing  itself  upon 
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him  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  coins  were 
bad.  He  pulled  them  out,  and  chinked  them 
on  a  stone,  he  weighed  them  as  Mother  See- 
gull  had  done,  and  like  her  he  bit  them — 
but  he  wasn't  sure. 

Accordingly,  it  was  with  a  quaking  heart 
that  he  presented  two  of  them  at  the  bar  of 
the  "  Old  Oak  "  that  evening,  and  it  was  not 
till  they  had  been  cheerily  swept  into  the 
counter  drawer  by  the  delighted  landlord 
that  Jonas  felt  quite  at  ease. 

It  was  long  past  gate-time,  but  Tom  did 
not  care.  He  was  past  all  the  petty  worries 
of  the  Warming- Pan  and  the  Career.  What 
did  a  few  cuts  more  or  less,  or  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  school -cell  matter  to  one  who 
might  be  at  any  moment  thrown  into  a  real 
prison  for  years  and  years? 

His  one  thought  was  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  rest  of  the  bad  money,  for  he  knew  that 
his  locker  would  be  searched  the  very  first 
thing  after  he  had  been  reported  to  the 
police — and  that  would  be  immediately. 

The    idea   of   running    away   altogether, 
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before  it  was  too  late,  suddenly  took  hold  of 
him,  and  he  half  involuntarily  turned  down 
a  side  path  that  led  to  the  Wandrage  Woods. 

"  Hillo,  Hammond!  where  are  you  off  to 
now?" 

It  was  Mr.  Dawkins  who  spoke.  He  was 
returning  from  a  specimen-hunting  expedi- 
tion, and  had  been  behind  Tom  for  some 
little  time.  Tom  had  no  reply  ready,  so  he 
only  looked  gloomily  round,  and  stood  quite 
still 

"Where  have  you  been?"  continued  the 
master. 

"  To  the  town,  sir,"  answered  Tom  truth- 
fully but  wearily.  Dawkins  looked  at  him 
keenly. 

"Getting  into  trouble  again,  Hammond? 
What  is  the  matter?  Why  have  the  other 
fellows  cut  you?  You  used  to  be  rather  a 
favourite  with  them  all." 

Again  Tom  had  no  answer.  His  head 
hung  low,  and  he  slouched  along  wearily. 

"  See  here,  Hammond,  take  my  vasculum 
for  me,  and  this  trowel,  and  nobody  will  ask 
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you  questions  when  we  come  in  together. 
Then  you'll  come  to  me  during  the  recess 
to-morrow.  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with 
you/' 

That  was  why  Tom  did  not  get  the 
Warming-Pan  that  night,  and  as  he  lay 
awake  wondering  how  he  could  get  rid  of 
that  load  of  dangerous  money,  he  thought 
that  if  all  masters  were  like  Dawkins,  school 
life  might  be  tolerated. 

Gradually  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell 
Dawkins  all  about  it  at  recess — that  is,  if 
the  policeman  did  not  arrive  before  that.  In 
this  thought  there  was  comfort,  and  with 
comfort  came  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOME,    SWEET    HOME. 


BY  and  by  Tom  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
found  himself  standing  on  the  floor.    He 
was  very  sleepy,  so,  since  nothing  could  surprise 
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him  much  now,  his  only  desire  was  to  get 
back  to  bed  to  continue  his  sleep.  To  his 
astonishment  he  could  not  find  the  bed,  but 
bumped  against  something  where  the  bed 
should  have  been.  After  one  or  two  trials 
he  became  convinced  that  he  had  lost  his 
way  somehow;  but  after  further  investiga- 
tion he  discovered,  to  his  great  relief,  that 
he  was  in  his  own  room  at  home. 

Every  one  of  his  wishes,  up  till  now,  had 
brought  nothing  but  misery.  Surely  this 
time  his  wish  to  be  at  home  would  bring 
satisfaction.  He  tumbled  cheerily  into 
bed,  and  let  his  weariness  have  fair  play. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  as  sound  as  a 
top. 

When  he  awoke  his  first  care  was  to  rake 
out  some  of  his  old  clothes  from  one  of  his 
drawers,  but  he  could  not  lay  his  hands  on 
any  shoes  or  slippers.  He  thought  it  was 
very  early,  but  when  he  got  into  the  corridor, 
and  saw  the  friendly  face  of  the  old  clock 
that  stood  there,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock. 
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"  So  much  the  better,"  thought  Tom,  "the 
governor's  safely  away  at  half-past  nine,  so  I 
can  go  and  see  the  mater." 

When  he  had  slid  down  the  banisters  in  a 
way  that  he  never  dared  to  do  when  his 
father  was  at  home,  and  had  sprung  upon 
the  mat  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  sound  of  an  angry 
voice  coming  from  the  dining  room. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
believe  that  it  really  was  his  father  who  was 
speaking.  He  had  in  his  time  heard  his 
father  say  some  very  stern  things,  but 
never  in  tones  like  those  that  were  coming 
from  the  dining  room. 

Tom's  first  thought  was  one  of  distinct 
satisfaction  at  not  having  been  able  to  find 
his  shoes;  had  he  had  on  his  ordinary  shoes 
the  noise  they  would  have  made  in  the  hall 
would  certainly  have  betrayed  him.  As 
soon  as  the  boy  had  recovered  his  senses,  he 
listened  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 
This  is  what  he  heard: 

"  Don't  cry  like  a  baby,  Margaret,"  here 
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the  father's  voice  lost  some  of  its  harshness, 
"  he's  no  more  mad  than  I  am." 

Then  he  went  on,  with  a  roar  that  was 
not  the  best  proof  of  his  own  sanity: 

"  If  I  had  that  wooden-headed  prig  of  a 
schoolmaster  here  I'd — " 

Tom's  ears  tingled  with  pleasure  at  those 
welcome  words;  they  just  expressed  his  own 
ideas;  but  his  mother  cut  short  the  father's 
wild  abuse: 

"But,  John,  it's  not  Dr.  Ackwork  that  I 
rely  on;  it's  that  terrible  Dr.  Cerebrerr." 

"Yes;  but,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Ham- 
mond soothingly,  "  when  a  madhouse  doctor 
is  called  in  he's  like  all  the  other  specialists, 
he  thinks  it's  sure  to  be  madness,  or  they 
wouldn't  have  called  him." 

Here  the  mother  burst  out  crying  again, 
so  Tom  could  not  make  out  what  she  said, 
but  it  was  something  that  made  the  father 
very  angry,  for  his  answer  was  roared  out  at 
his  loudest: 

"  Just  let  them  dare  to  say  a  word  about 
Aunt  Jane — Aunt  Jane  queer!  Let  them 
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ask  her  solicitor,  and  I'm  thinking  he'll  ad- 
vise them  to  look  in  softer  quarters  for  a 
lunatic." 

"  And  you  know  Grandpapa  Fisher  would 
persist  in  eating  standing.  They'll  say  he 
was  mad  too,  and  it  runs  in  the  blood;  I 
know  they  will." 

Here  the  father  made  some  movement;  so 
Tom,  in  mortal  terror  of  being  caught,  flashed 
upstairs  three  steps  at  a  bound. 

Safe  in  his  own  room,  he  sat  down  moodily 
on  his  bed  to  think  over  matters.  Then  he 
slipped  out  and  along  the  corridor  to  Ettie's 
room.  The  door  was  open,  so  he,  being  a 
boy,  walked  calmly  in. 

What  was  his  astonishment  to  see  Ettie 
kneeling  at  her  bedside  with  her  face  buried 
among  the  bedclothes.  She  was  sobbing 
bitterly. 

This  was  too  much  for  Tom.  Was  the 
whole  world  turned  upside  down?  Was 
everybody  either  storming  or  crying? 

He  stepped  up  to  his  sister  and  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  looked  quickly 
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up,  then  with  a  terrified  scream  fell  forward 
in  a  dead  faint. 

Tom's  first  care  was  to  rush  to  the  door 
and  lock  it.  He  reflected  that  if  that  scream 
brought  up  his  father  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable to  have  time  to  make  some  necessary 
preparations  for  the  interview.  The  door 
once  bolted,  he  did  all  that  a  clumsy  boy 
could  for  his  unconscious  sister.  The  half- 
empty  water- ewer  stood  within  easy  reach, 
and  was  soon  emptied  over  the  fainting  girl. 

Perhaps  Tom  was  a  little  rough.  At  any- 
rate  his  treatment  brought  her  round  all 
right.  As  soon  as  her  eyes  opened  she  drew 
away  from  Tom  with  every  appearance  of 
terror.  By  and  by  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  touch  him. 

"Is  it  really  you,  Tom?"  she  asked  trem- 
blingly. 

"  Of  course  it's  me ;  who  did  you  think  I 
was?"  asked  Tom  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  So  you've  run  away  from  school?  Poor 
Tom!  and  were  they  not  good  to  you?" 

This  was  said  in  a  petting  tone,  as  if  Tom 
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had  been  a  little  child  that  had  lost  his  way. 
He  did  not  like  it  a  bit.  He  thought  she 
was  chaffing  him,  as  she  often  did.  So  he 
only  grunted  : 

"  If  you'd  been  chivied  about  the  way  I've 
been,  you'd  have  been  glad  to  run  away  too. 
But,  Ettie,  what's  the  matter  in  the  house? 
The  pater's  in  a  fearful  wax,  and  it's  some- 
thing about  Old  Beetroot,  for  I  heard  him 
blowing  him  up,  and  here  you  are  crying. 
What's  the  racket  about?" 

"  It's  about  those  fairies,  you  know,"  began 
Ettie,  watching  Tom  intently  as  she  spoke. 
Tom  started  and  exclaimed: 

"  How  did  he  know  about  it?" 

"  About  what?" 

"About  Peas-blossom,  and  the  Wishes,  and 
the  money,  and — " 

"Oh,  Tom,  Tom!"  sobbed  Ettie,  "promise 
me  never  to  say  anything  about  her  on  any 
account  to  anybody  at  all — never,  never, 
never!  Promise  me  that,  now;  there's  a 
dear  good  boy!" 

"But   why,    Ettie?     What's   the   harm? 
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She  can't  hurt  me  worse  than  she's  doing. 
All  my  wishes  are  making  me  as  miserable 
as  can  be.  Here  I  thought  I'd  be  as  happy 
as  a  cricket  to  be  home  again,  and  everybody 
is  crying.  But  I  don't  care.  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  me;  but  it  doesn't 
matter." 

"Now,  Tom,  dear,  you  know  I'm  glad  to 
see  you;  it  isn't  fair  to  go  on  like  that." 

"Well,  if  you're  glad  to  see  me  why  do 
you  go  on  fainting  and  screeching  when  I — " 

"I  was  just  frightened,  Tom;  I  didn't 
expect  you,  you  know.  Now  promise  me 
about  Peas-blossom!" 

"  But  why,  Ettie?"  persisted  Tom. 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  why,  Tom.  Just 
promise  because  you  love  me,  Tom.  You  do 
love  your  sister,  don't  you,  Tom?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Tom,  wriggling 
out  of  his  sister's  arms  before  she  would  have 
time  to  kiss  him,  which  he  knew  would  be 
the  next  thing.  "That's  all  right,  and  I'll 
promise  right  enough,  only  I  don't  see  the 
sense  of  it." 
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"  Oh,  you  are  a  good  boy.  Now,  mind 
you,  whatever  anybody  says  to  you,  you 
know  nothing  whatever  about  Peas-blossom 
or  any  other  fairy." 

"  But  I  do,  you  know,  and  when  my  other 
wishes  are  up  I'll  wish  that  Peas- blossom — 

"Oh,  Tom, Tom!"  sobbed  Ettie,  "how  can 
you  say  such  things?  Won't  you  promise 
me  to  deny  that  you  ever  saw  her?  Do, 
Tom,  do!" 

"  But  you  used  to  wig  me  about  my  crams, 
and  it  would  be  an  awful  cram  to  say  I  hadn't 
seen  her  in  the  Career." 

It  took  the  usually  truthful  Ettie  a  long 
time  to  persuade  Tom  to  take  her  view  of 
the  matter;  but  she  gained  her  point  at  last, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  the  influence  of  her 
genuine  love  for  Tom,  and  his  for  her. 

Then  she  dried  her  tears,  and  tripped 
downstairs  to  prepare  the  way  for  Tom's 
appearance.  He  was  to  wait  upstairs  till 
she  came  for  him,  but  she  had  scarcely 
entered  the  dining-room  when  a  terrible 
voice  shouted  from  below  the  one  word: 
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"Thomas!" 

There  was  no  refusing  a  call  like  that. 
Whenever  Tom  heard  his  official  name  he 
knew  that  instant  obedience  was  the  best, 
the  only  policy.  In  a  twinkling  he  stood 
before  his  father  in  the  hall,  then  silently 
followed  him  into  the  room. 

The  father's  keen  eyes  rapidly  took  in 
Tom's  expression  of  dazed  inquiry,  and  his 
countenance  fell.  His  voice,  though  severe, 
was  very  calm  as  he  asked: 

"  Well,  where  have  you  come  from,  young 
man?" 

"  From  school,  sir." 

Here  the  father  referred  to  a  letter  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  asked : 

"  When  did  you  leave? 

"  Twelve  o'clock  last  night,  at  least  that 
is  the  usual  time — 

Tom  had  intended  to  explain  how  Peas- 
blossom  had  a  habit  of  working,  but  his 
promise  suddenly  came  into  his  mind,  so  he 
stopped  short. 

"  So  that's  the  usual  time,  is  it?"  asked 
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the  father  sarcastically.     "  And  how  did  you 
come,  may  I  ask?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  myself.    I  just — eh — 
The  promise  again  interfered  with  his  ex- 
planation,  so  he   finished   lamely,   "  I  just 
walked." 

"Ah,  you  just  walked  fifty  miles  in  ten 
hours — not  bad  walking ;  and  you  don't  seem 
very  tired  either,  and  your  clothes  don't  seem 
any  the  worse — 

"  But,  John,"  broke  in  the  mother,  anxious 
to  save  her  boy  as  much  as  possible,  "  these 
are  not  his  school  clothes;  they  were  in  the 
top  drawer." 

"  So  youVe  had  time  to  wash  and  change 
your  clothes  all  within  the  ten  hours.  When 
did  you  arrive?" 

"  I  didn't  change  at  all,  for  I  had  only  my 
night-shirt  when  I — 

"  Better  and  better,"  replied  the  father, 
with  returning  cheerfulness.  "Fifty  miles 
in  ten  hours,  and  in  your  night-shirt.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  marines?" 

"  I  didn't  take  any  time  at  all,"  began 
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Tom  indignantly,  when  the  father  interrupted 
him  in  his  driest  tones: 

"  My  boy,  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  say 
any  more  just  at  present.  You've  said  quite 
enough  to  keep  us  going  for  a  little  while. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  something.  You  ran 
away  from  school  last  night  or  early  this 
morning.  You  got  smuggled  into  the  three 
o'clock  goods  train  at  Wandrage,  and  you 
waited  about  the  avenue  till  you  got  in  with 
the  milk/' 

"But— "began  Tom. 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  thundered  his  father. 
"  What  nonsense  is  this  that  you  have  been 
carrying  on  with  at  school,  about  fairies  and 
rubbish?" 

Again  Tom  was  about  to  plunge  into  ex- 
planations, when  he  caught  Ettie's  eye,  and 
murmured  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way : 

"Fairies,  what  fairies'?" 

A  relieved  look  suddenly  flashed  across 
the  father's  face.  Then,  anxiety  giving  place 
to  anger,  he  burst  out: 

"  So,  you  young  scamp,  you  have  been 
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befooling  your  teachers,  and  making  learned 
men  make  asses  of  themselves.  I'll  teach 
you  to  play  pranks  of  that  kind.  Come 
upstairs,  sir!" 

Half- an- hour  afterwards  a  sore  and  sub- 
dued Tom  came  out  of  his  father's  room  to 
prepare  to  catch  the  12.30  train  back  to 
Wandrage. 

It  was  only  when  Tom  and  his  father  were 
ready  to  set  out  for  the  train  that  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond began  to  wonder  what  Tom  had  done 
with  his  school  boots.  They  were  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Next  the  school  clothes  were 
missed.  When  Tom  was  questioned  about 
how  he  was  dressed  when  he  came  home  he 
maintained  a  dogged  silence,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  his  school  night-shirt  in  his  room 
only  increased  the  mystery.  The  12.30 
would  not  wait,  so  Tom  and  his  father  were 
packed  off  to  the  station,  leaving  the  unsolved 
mystery  behind  them. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SUSPICIONS. 

IT  had  been  eleven  o'clock  that  morning 
before  Mr.  Hammond  had  thought  of 
sending  a  telegram  to  Wandrage,  telling  the 
Doctor  that  Tom  had  turned  up  at  home. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  whole  school 
had  been  turned  upside  down  in  the  search 
after  the  missing  boy.  The  Doctor  had  been 
grave  enough  about  it,  as  soon  as  Tom  was 
first  reported  as  lost.  But  his  gravity  was 
deepened  when  he  had  examined  the  locker. 

Naturally,  everybody  was  relieved  when 
the  telegram  came,  but  nobody  rejoiced  with 
anything  like  the  joy  of  Bunker.  He  had 
long  ago  regretted  the  loss  of  his  old  ally's 
friendship,  and  would  have  willingly  made 
the  first  step  towards  a  reconciliation — only 
it  was  not  considered  good  form  for  the  boy 
who  had  sent  Tom  to  Coventry  to  be  the 
first  to  bring  him  back. 

However,  when  Tom  and  his  father  drove 
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up  to  the  school  door,  and  Tom  was  left  out- 
side while  Mr.  Hammond  was  taken  to  the 
study,  Bunker  came  forward,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand,  said : 

"I  say,  Tubs,  I  don't  mind  owning  up 
that  I  was  wrong  about  you  all  the  time. 
Will  you  put  it  there,  old  man?" 

Tom  "put  it  there"  right  willingly,  and 
the  two  boys  strolled  off,  talking  about  things 
that  boys  do  not  usually  talk  of.  Bunker 
was  very  anxious  to  hear  all  about  Peas- 
blossom — not  that  he  believed  in  her,  but 
because  he  was  interested  to  know  what  a 
half-mad  fellow's  stories  were  like. 

After  Tom  had  given  a  full  account  of  all 
that  had  happened  to  him  he  was  surprised 
at  Bunker's  remark: 

"  I'm  stewed  if  I  believe  you're  the  least 
bit  touched.  Own  up  now ;  you're  doing  it 
all  to  have  a  rise  out  of  old  Beetroot  and  the 
rest  of  them:  isn't  that  about  the  size  of  it? 
Eh?" 

They  all  but  quarrelled  again,  but  at 
length  Tom  brought  Bunker  to  the  very 
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peculiar  point  of  view  that  he  did  not  believe 
Tom  was  mad,  and  more  than  half  believed 
he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

This  took  a  long  time,  however,  and  in  the 
meantime  a  very  trying  conversation  had 
been  going  on  in  the  study.  After  shaking 
hands,  Mr.  Hammond  began  in  his  sharp 
business  way: 

"  So,  Doctor,  our  learned  friend  Cerebrerr 
has  been  making  an  ass  of  himself.  He  is 
forty,  I  believe,  and  is  certainly  not  a 
physician.  Can't  distinguish  between  a 
shamming  school-boy  and  a  lunatic." 

"Has  he  confessed,  then?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  with  interest. 

"Confessed  what?"  was  Mr.  Hammond's 
curt  reply. 

"  His  deceitful  conduct,  and  all  that  under- 
lay it.  We  can't  make  it  out  a  bit." 

"  As  I  understand  it,  Tom  has  been  getting 
into  some  scrapes,  and  in  order  to  screen 
himself  has  taken  to  some  cock-and-bull 
stories,  with  the  result  that  you  and  Doctor 
Cerebrerr  have  made  up  your  minds  that  he 
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had  lost  his  senses.  Now  the  boy  is  as  sane 
as  you  are,  let  Dr.  Cerebrerr  say  what  he 
will." 

"Then  the  boy  has  said  nothing?"  queried 
the  Doctor. 

"  What  could  he  say,  but  deny  all  know- 
ledge of  the  silly  twaddle  you  wrote  about 
the  fairies." 

"Mr.  Hammond,  it  is  a  very  painful 
business  altogether,  and  I  do  not  at  all  see 
my  course  clear  before  me.  I  fear  it  is  a 
much  more  serious  matter  than  you  think." 

"I  tell  you,  Dr.  Ackwork,  that  you  may 
at  once  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  idea  of 
Tom's  being  off  his  head — he's  simply  lazy 
and  mischievous.  Cerebrerr's  talk  about 
over-pressure  is  so  much —  Pooh!  Why 
discuss  the  thing  seriously?" 

"Till  this  morning,  Mr.  Hammond,  I 
would  have  been  prepared  to  dispute  your 
position,  but  now  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
must  agree  in  your  belief  that  the  boy  has 
been  hoodwinking  us  with  his  fancy  tales." 

"Sorry,  sir!     I  thought  you  would  have 
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been  glad  to  find  that  one  of  your  pupils 
had  escaped  so  terrible  a  fate." 

"  True,  Mr.  Hammond,  but  there  may  be 
a  worse  fate  than  even  that  we  feared  for 
your  boy." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Doctor?" 

"It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  have  to 
tell  such  a  thing  to  a  father,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  slowly  and  solemnly,  and  evidently 
really  unwilling  to  say  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

"  Out  with  it  and  have  done  with  it," 
cried  Mr.  Hammond  impatiently. 

"  Of  course  there  may  be  some  explanation, 
but  I  fear,  I  fear." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  driving 
at?"  snapped  out  the  irritated  father. 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  in  searching  through 
your  son's  locker  this  morning,  to  see  if  we 
could  find  any  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  I 
came  upon  a  bag  of  money." 

Mr.  Hammond  sat  down  very  suddenly, 
but  in  a  twinkling  was  his  old  self  again, 
and  asked: 
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"What  sort  of  bag?  There's  nothing 
wrong  in  having  a  bag  of  money  in  your 
locker,  is  there?" 

"Not  in  itself,  of  course.  But  when  a 
school-boy  has  a  bag  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
coins,  from  farthings  to  sovereigns,  the  whole 
amounting  to  over  fifty  pounds,  it  looks 
suspicious,  sir,  to  say  the  least." 

Mr.  Hammond  murmured  something  about 
"saving  up",  but  there  was  no  conviction  in 
his  tone.  He  gazed  helplessly  at  the  Doctor 
for  a  while,  then  asked  what  exactly  was 
suspected. 

"  We  know  nothing  at  all  as  yet,"  replied 
the  Doctor.  "The  bag  was  only  discovered 
this  morning,  and  no  money  has  been  lost 
in  this  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  we  know." 

"I'd  rather  have  him  crazy  than  this," 
muttered  the  father.  Then  turning  to  the 
master,  he  angrily  asked :  "  What  right  have 
you  to  take  away  a  boy's  character  in  this 
way,  without  even  giving  him  a  chance  to 
speak  for  himself?" 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Hammond,  that  I  have 
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only  said  things  look  suspicious,  and,  further, 
that  I  have  only  said  even  that  to  you,  his 
father.  Nobody  else  knows  anything  of  the 
affair,  except  so  much  as  they  can  guess 
from  the  story  of  a  boy  called  Snaffles,  who, 
it  appears,  assisted  in  the  spending  of  some 
of  the  money.  When  you  returned  with 
the  boy  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  that 
he  had  confessed  to  having  brought  the 
money  from  home  without  your  knowledge. 
But,  since  that  is  not  so,  we  must  examine 
him  to  see  how  he  accounts  for  the  posses- 
sion of  so  much  money." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  find  Tom,  who, 
as  we  know,  was  walking  and  talking  with 
Bunker.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hammond 
sat  motionless,  his  head  between  his  hands. 
By  and  by  the  Doctor  returned,  leading  in 
Tom,  who  looked  a  good  deal  astonished  at 
the  sudden  change  in  his  father.  The 
Doctor  was  the  first  to  speak 

"Now,  my  boy,  we  know  all  about  that 
money  being  in  your  locker;  we  needn't  tell 
you  what  a  serious  matter  this  is:  you  know 
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that  for  yourself.  Your  only  plan  is  to  tell 
us  the  whole  truth :  nobody  knows  anything 
about  it  yet,  except  your  father  and  me." 

"But  I  didn't  know  it  was  bad,  sir.  I 
thought  it  was  all  right  when  I  bought  the 
pistols.  I  know  it's  dangerous  to  pass  bad 
money." 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  The  two  men 
looked  at  each  other  without  exchanging  a 
word.  Then  the  Doctor  produced  from  his 
desk  the  rough  bag,  and  the  two  began  to 
chink  the  coins,  to  weigh  them,  and  even  to 
bite  them  just  as  the  others  had  done. 

"They  seem  all  right,"  said  the  Doctor 
doubtfully. 

"They  are  all  right,"  replied  Mr.  Hammond 
confidently. 

"  I  told  them  so,"  added  Tom  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  He  thought  his  troubles  were  at 
an  end.  His  father  didn't. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  bag?"  asked  the 
Doctor  severely.  Then  all  Tom's  anxiety 
began  over  again:  he  naturally  hesitated. 

"  You  must  answer  at  once,"  continued  the 
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Doctor,  "and  remember,  the  truth  is  your 
only  hope." 

It  was  not  so  much  the  Doctor's  stern 
voice  as  his  father's  broken-down  look  that 
made  Tom  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  felt  that  Ettie,  if  she  had  been 
there,  would  have  told  him  to  tell  the  truth : 
so  he  dropped  into  a  complete  account  of 
the  whole  circumstance.  At  the  first  men- 
tion of  Peas- blossom  Mr.  Hammond  started 
up  and  interrupted,  but  the  Doctor  quieted 
him  and  got  Tom  to  go  on. 

When  the  story  was  finished  Tom  was 
sent  out  of  the  room,  and  the  Doctor  turned 
to  Mr.  Hammond. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  opinion,  now  that 
you  have  heard  this  wonderfully  well  con- 
nected story?  If  the  boy  is  lying  he  is 
lying  better  than  any  boy  I  have  ever  heard 
— and  I  must,  in  justice,  say  that  your  boy 
has  always  been  truthful,  however  bad  he 
has  been  in  other  respects." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,"  re- 
plied the  father  wearily.  "  It  looks  like 
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monomania — but  monomania  won't  account 
for  that  bag." 

"  Has  there  ever  been  any  other  case  in 
the  family  of  this  peculiar  form  of  mental 
aberration?"  asked  the  Doctor  gently. 

"Kleptomania  you  mean?"  queried  Mr. 
Hammond  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  No,  no,  any  mental  disorder,  I  mean." 

"  Oh  there  has  been  a  story  or  two  about 
queer  things  some  of  our  folks  used  to  do, 
but  if  we  were  to  begin  to  tot  up  all  the 
queer  things  people  do,  and  set  them  down 
to  insanity,  there  would  be  more  people 
inside  the  asylums  than  out." 

"Were  they  bad  cases?"  went  on  the 
Doctor,  without  paying  much  attention  to 
Mr.  Hammond's  grumble. 

"They  weren't  cases  at  all,  I  tell  you," 
returned  Mr.  Hammond  impatiently.  "  A 
few  eccentricities  of  an  old  man  and  an  old 
woman  don't  qualify  for  the  mad-house." 

"True,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "It  now 
remains  to  decide  what  course  we  ought  to 
follow  under  these  most  exceptional  circum- 
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stances.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary 
to  call  in  the  police  just  yet." 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  eager  reply. 
"  What  in  the  world  could  they  do  anyway? 
— except  perhaps  ruin  the  character  of  my 
boy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  school." 

The  Doctor  paid  no  attention  to  this  last 
shot,  but  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  their  ears  open 
to  learn  if  any  money  had  been  lost,  either 
at  Wandrage  or  at  Denbridge.  The  bag 
itself  gave  no  clue,  for  it  was  exactly  like 
a  thousand  others  that  you  see  in  the  bank 
any  day.  Meanwhile  all  Tom's  movements 
were  to  be  carefully  watched. 

Mr.  Hammond  went  away  a  very  sad  man, 
but  he  left  Tom  behind  him  a  very  happy 
boy.  He  was  out  of  Coventry  now,  and 
never  lacked  a  companion  the  whole  of  that 
day.  How  was  he  to  know  that  certain  of 
his  school-fellows  were  actually  told  off  to 
watch  him.  At  anyrate,  they  had  been  asked 
by  the  Doctor  to  see  that  he  was  never  left 
alone.  To  be  sure  they  had  been  told  that 
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Tom  was  not  very  well,  and  lie  might  need 
their  help  at  any  moment,  but  boys  are  not 
so  blind  as  all  that,  and  they  all  knew  that 
something  very  extraordinary  had  happened. 
That  night  Tom  did  manage  to  keep  awake 
till  midnight,  just  in  case  anything  might 
happen  which  might  demand  all  his  waking 
attention.  As  the  hall  clock  in  the  far  dis- 
tance gave  out  its  twelve  sweet  chimes,  Tom 
rejoiced  that  he  was  left  in  peace  for  one 
other  night,  for  nothing  happened.  At  least 
not  just  at  first:  for  that  clock  must  have  been 
wrong.  A  few  minutes  after  the  last  stroke 
had  died  away,  and  Tom  was  almost  over, 
he  felt  a  slight  tap  as  if  something  had  fallen 
upon  the  bed.  Feeling  about  very  cautiously, 
in  case  he  should  make  a  noise  and  disturb 
the  other  fellows,  he  found  his  hand  touching 
something  very  hard  and  cold.  Taking  it 
up,  still  very  cautiously,  he  found  it  to  be  a 
big  knife  with  a  crooked  blade,  and  a  very 
rough  handle.  He  had  not  long  to  think 
before  he  remembered  that  he  had  wished 
for  a  scalping  knife,  "  a  real  scalping  knife 
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that  had  been  used  by  Red  Indians".  Now 
that  he  had  it  he  was  very  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  it.  There  was  one  thing  certain,  it  could 
not  lie  about  the  bed  the  way  the  roly-poly 
had  done.  The  jam  had  only  spoiled  the 
bedclothes,  the  knife  might  spoil  him.  Be- 
sides, being  a  real  knife  from  America  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  poisoned.  Tom  did  not 
think  how  useless  it  would  be  to  poison  a 
knife  used  for  finishing  off  dead  people.  But 
then  Tom  didn't  know  but  that  the  Indians 
might  use  the  scalping  knife  for  other  things, 
and  in  fact  neither  do  I.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  managed,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, to  get  the  deadly  weapon  stowed  away 
in  his  locker,  without  rousing  any  of  his 
friends. 

All  next  day  Tom  was  itching  to  examine 
his  prize,  but  he  could  not  get  even  one 
moment  to  himself.  If  he  could  have  got 
Bunker  alone  he  would  have  shared  his  secret 
with  him.  But  even  this  small  amount  of 
solitude  was  denied  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  day  would  never  come  to  an  end.  Tom 
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muddled  his  work  in  all  his  subjects,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  could  not  have 
escaped  the  warming-pan.  But  that  day 
everybody  seemed  to  make  allowance  for  him, 
so  that  night  found  him  still  unharmed, 
though  sadly  disappointed  at  not  being  able 
to  enjoy  his  real  scalping  knife. 

That  night,  too,  he  managed  to  keep  awake 
till  twelve.  But  this  time  absolutely  nothing 
happened.  He  kept  awake  a  good  while 
after  the  clock  had  struck,  in  the  hope  that 
Peas-blossom's  time  was  a  little  slow.  It 
was  all  in  vain;  nothing  happened,  except 
that  Tom  at  last  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EXIT  ACKWORK. 

IVrOTHING-  happened  to  Tom  it  is  true. 
But  Peas-blossom  was  not  idle  all  the 
same.  Something  had  happened  elsewhere, 
something  very  serious  indeed.  Tom  knew 
that  the  moment  he  got  down  from  the  dor- 
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mitory.  Everybody  looked  scared  and  ex- 
cited; everybody  spoke  in  whispers. 

Tom  had  a  very  good  idea  what  had  hap- 
pened, though  he  had  to  keep  up  appearances 
by  asking  what  it  was.  He  pretended  to  be 
very  much  astonished  at  the  answer,  though 
it  was  exactly  what  he  had  expected: 

"Tlie  Doctor  has  disappeared." 

Tom's  astonishment  had  been  pretended, 
his  horror  was  very  real.  He  was  the  cause 
of  all  this  worry:  it  was  he  who  had  driven 
the  Doctor  from  his  own  school:  he  would 
be  responsible  for  anything  that  happened 
now.  He  would  have  given  almost  anything 
to  have  had  the  Doctor  back  again,  even  if 
the  first  thing  he  should  do  on  his  return 
were  to  apply  the  warming-pan. 

When  he  had  wished  this  wish  it  had 
seemed  to  him  such  good  fun,  and  he  had 
made  a  fine  picture  to  himself  of  all  the 
hurrying  and  scurrying,  all  the  weeping  and 
wailing  of  the  Doctor's  friends,  and  the  grin- 
ning and  quiet  chuckling  among  the  "fellows". 

His  picture  was  not  at  all  like  the  real- 
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ity.  There  was  no  hurrying  and  scurrying; 
no  weeping  and  wailing  (at  least  as  far  as 
Tom  could  see);  and  the  " fellows",  so  far 
from  grinning  and  chuckling,  stood  in  little 
groups  with  scared  faces  discussing  the 
situation. 

It  appeared  that  the  disappearance  was  of 
the  most  mysterious  kind.  The  Doctor  had 
taken  nothing  whatever  with  him;  no  bag, 
no  anything.  Mrs.  Ackwork  was  not  a  very 
discreet  person:  at  anyrate,  in  her  excite- 
ment she  proclaimed  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Under  any  other  conditions 
it  would  have  sounded  very  funny,  but  at 
present  it  only  increased  the  horror  of  the 
situation  when  the  word  was  passed  round 
that  the  Doctor  had  taken  nothing  with  him 
but  his  night-shirt. 

So  it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  a  case 
of  robbery.  His  watch  lay  on  the  dressing- 
table  ;  his  purse  was  in  the  pocket  in  which 
he  usually  carried  it.  The  room  showed  no 
trace  of  being  in  any  way  disturbed. 

Everybody's  thoughts  at  once  went  to  the 
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tinkers  who  had  an  encampment  on  the 
common,  and  against  whom  the  Doctor  was 
known  to  have  an  ill-will,  on  account  of  their 
interference  with  his  poultry-yard  and  kit- 
chen-garden. Tinkers  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  and  are  held  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  more. 

The  alarm  had  been  given  at  six  o'clock, 
and  since  then  the  poor  masters  had  had  an 
uncommonly  hard  time  of  it.  Now,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  start  some,  at  least,  of 
the  classes,  in  order  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  boys  at  peace.  It  was  a  miserable  failure, 
and  broke  down  altogether,  when  some  one 
suggested  that  the  boys  should  form  search 
parties.  They  might  find  something  before 
the  police  arrived  from  Dunchester. 

Of  course  Tom  joined  one  of  the  search 
parties,  but  it  was  in  a  very  hopeless  way 
that  he  poked  about  in  all  the  most  unlikely 
places.  He  knew  that  all  their  search  parties 
were  no  good.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  unwish 
that  wish! 

When  they  got  back  to  the  school,  they 
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found  the  police  in  possession,  and  heard 
that  the  Shanelagh  Mere  was  to  be  dredged. 
This  news  had  a  gruesome  effect  on  the  boys. 
Tom  only  muttered  to  himself  "  Let  them 
dredge." 

What  troubled  him  most  was  what  he 
heard  about  Mrs.  Ackwork.  She  was  a  poor 
nervous  little  woman  at  best,  and  now,  in 
her  distress,  was  just  passing  from  one  fit  of 
hysterics  into  another.  About  the  Doctor 
himself  Tom  did  not  feel  so  keenly.  After 
all  he  was  a  man,  and  besides,  the  warming- 
pan  cried  out  for  vengeance,  and  Tom  could 
have  enjoyed  telling  Bunker  all  about  it,  and 
having  a  laugh  together  over  it.  But  the 
sufferings  of  this  poor  lady,  as  reported  to 
Tom,  wrung  his  heart. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  mea- 
dows, wondering  what  he  should  do,  and  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  speak.  He  must  speak. 
So  he  returned  to  school,  and  sent  up  one 
of  the  maids  to  say  that  he  wished  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Ackwork.  The  message  came  back 
that  she  could  not  be  seen.  Tom's  next  mes- 
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sage  was  that  he  had  something  to  say  about 
Dr.  Ackwork.  He  was  admitted  at  once. 

The  distracted  lady  was  lying  covered  with 
a  rug  on  a  couch.  She  looked  up  eagerly 
when  Tom  entered,  and  anxiously  asked: 

"  They  say  that  you  know  something  about 
the  Doctor — what  is  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  for  certain,"  began  Tom 
hesitatingly,  "  but  I  think  the  Doctor  meant 
to  make  a  long  journey,  and  maybe  he  was 
afraid  you  mightn't  like  it.  It's  so  far  away, 
you  know,  and  so — 

"What  is  the  boy  talking  about?"  wailed 
the  lady,  "What  does  he  know  about  the 
Doctor's  plans?" 

"  Well,  I — you  know — I — I — eh, — I  dreamt 
all  about  it,  and  I'm  quite  sure  that  the 
Doctor's  all  safe  and  right,  and  will  be  back 
in  a  fortnight." 

"Ah,  you  dreamt!  you  dreamt!  Take  him 
away,  Mary,  he's  silly  anyway,  I  should  not 
have  let  him  come,  take  him  away!" 

When  poor  Tom  returned  to  the  play- 
ground, quite  unhappy  at  his  failure  to  cheer 
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up  the  victim  of  his  unhappy  wish,  he  was 
met  by  startling  news.  The  police  had  a 
clue.  In  dredging  the  Mere  a  mass  of  blood- 
stained rags  had  been  discovered — evidently 
the  remains  of  a  night  shirt.  There  were  no 
initials  on  the  cloth,  but  the  laundry  mark 
of  the  school  was  clearly  impressed  in  mark- 
ing ink.  A  portion  of  the  blood-stained 
part  was  sent  to  Headquarters,  to  have  it 
examined  to  see  if  the  stains  were  made  by 
human  blood. 

Inspector  Blankitt  was  in  high  spirits  over 
this  find:  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  tinkers  had  disappeared  from  the  com- 
mon, he  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight. 

"As  plain's  a  pike-staff,"  said  Inspector 
Blankitt. 

But  by  and  by  it  did  not  seem  quite  so 
plain.  For  the  neck-band  of  the  blood- 
stained shirt  was  found  to  be  far  too  small 
for  the  massive  neck  of  the  missing  Doctor. 
Further  investigation  left  no  doubt  that  the 
garment  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
boys  at  Willowbank. 
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"Hum!"  said  Inspector  Blankitt. 

After  rubbing  his  chin  a  great  deal  the 
inspector  had  a  talk  with  several  of  the 
maids,  and  then  a  very  short  interview  with 
Mrs.  Ackwork. 

The  result  of  all  this  talking  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  Tom  found  himself 
once  more  in  his  old  place  before  the  Doctor's 
table.  But  this  time  there  was  no  Doctor, 
and  Inspector  Blankitt  was  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  portly  figure  of  the  missing  head- 
master. The  round  bay  in  the  table  seemed 
a  wooden  satire  on  the  leanness  of  this  new 
occupant  of  the  Doctor's  chair. 

"  So,  young  'un,  you  know  more  about  this 
affair  than  you  care  to  tell,  eh?" 

But  the  experience  of  the  past  few  days 
had  made  Tom  exceedingly  cautious. 

"  Yes,  I  told  Mrs.  Ackwork  about  my 
dream." 

"  So  you  did,  my  lad,  and  dreams  are  good 
enough  for  women.  But  you're  going  to 
wake  up  now,  and  tell  me  the  truth." 

Tom  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  to  say 
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to  this.  Like  most  boys,  he  had  an  enor- 
mous faith  in  the  cleverness  of  the  police, 
especially  when  there  was  an  inspector  about. 
The  common  constable,  they  know  to  be 
very  foolish,  and  a  miserable  runner. 

That's  why  Tom  was  sure  it  was  no  good 
trying  to  hide  anything  from  this  terrible 
inspector.  It  was  all  very  good  trying  to 
keep  his  father,  or  even  the  Doctor,  in  the 
dark  by  telling  half  truths,  but  this  stern 
fellow  was  different.  So  Tom  held  his  tongue. 

"Come,  lad,  speak  up!"  snapped  Blankitt 
sternly.  "Where  is  Dr.  Ackwork?" 

Tom  continued  his  reflections.  Why  should 
he  hide  it  after  all?  He  hadn't  broken  the 
law.  There  was  no  law  against  wishing. 
And  even  if  they  put  him  in  prison  he  had 
only  to  wait  till  his  other  wishes  were  all 
done,  and  then  he  would  wish  himself  out 
again,  the  way  he  had  done  from  the  Career. 
Besides,  it  would  comfort  that  poor  little 
lady  upstairs. 

This  time  Blankitt  came  round  the  table 
and  seized  Tom's  arm. 
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"  Have  you  lost  your  tongue?  Mind  you, 
it's  not  a  matter  of  flogging  this.  It's  the 
prison  and  the  gallows  you've  to  deal  with. 
What  do  you  know  about  Dr.  Ackwork?" 

Still  Tom  hesitated.  He  did  not  like  to 
answer  so  long  as  the  inspector  held  his  arm 
as  if  he  were  a  thief. 

"  Let  go  my  arm  first." 

The  inspector  was  a  sensible  fellow.  What 
he  wanted  was  a  certain  piece  of  information. 
It  did  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  got  it 
by  crushing  Tom's  arm  or  by  letting  it  go. 
He  at  once  dropped  the  arm  and  asked 
again : 

"Now,  where  is  Dr.  Ackwork?" 

"  In  Jericho,"  replied  Tom  quietly. 

The  inspector  looked  stupid  for  a  moment, 
then  seizing  Tom's  arm  more  fiercely  than 
ever  with  one  hand,  shook  the  other  in  his 
face  and  roared: 

"  You  cheeky  young  cub !  I'll  teach  you 
to  sauce  me.  You  come  with  me  to  the 
lock-up!" 

"  What's  the  racket  now  ? "  was  Tom's  ag- 
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grieved  reply.  "You  worry  me  till  I  tell 
you  where  the  Doctor  is,  and  when  I  tell 
you  you  fly  into  a  rage.  It  isn't  fair.  I'm 
sick  of  the  whole  thing." 

Blankitt  looked  a  little  astonished  at  this 
remonstrance,  and,  evidently  thinking  there 
might  be  something  behind  it,  calmed  down 
a  little,  and  asked  as  quietly  as  he  could : 
"How  do  you  know  he's  in  Jericho?" 
"  Because  I  wished  him  there." 
"Indeed,  how  considerate  of  you!     And 
does  he  always  do  what  you  wish  him,  the 
Doctor?" 

By  this  time  the  inspector  had  had  time 
to  remember  the  stories  he  had  heard  from 
the  maids  about  the  peculiarities  of  Tom,  and 
was  ready  to  treat  him  in  the  proper  way. 
It  was  not  long  till,  in  spite  of  his  promise 
to  Ettie,  the  name  of  Peas-blossom  was  again 
mentioned,  and  the  whole  story  told  as  far 
as  it  concerned  the  Doctor's  disappearance. 
When  the  story  was  done  Blankitt  had  lost 
a  great  deal  of  his  confidence  in  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  mystery. 
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Of  course,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe 
a  word  of  what  Tom  had  told  him;  but  he 
could  not  be  quite  sure  whether  Tom  himself 
did  not  believe  his  own  story.  Of  one  thing 
he  was  sure:  this  was  that  Tom  formed  the 
centre  round  which  he  must  work  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  affair. 

Blankitt  sent  off  two  wires,  one  to  Dr. 
Cerebrerr,  the  other  to  Mr.  Hammond,  and 
then  let  Tom  go  off  with  his  fellows.  But 
there  was  no  pleasure  for  Tom  that  day.  He 
could  hardly  talk  sense  to  his  friends,  so 
much  was  his  mind  taken  up  with  the  cares 
of  his  awkward  position. 

After  the  day  was  pretty  well  spent  he  was 
sent  for  again,  and  this  time  he  knew  by  the 
serious  faces  of  his  father  and  the  others  that 
a  crisis  had  come.  He  was  not  the  least 
astonished  to  see  his  father.  Nothing  could 
astonish  him  now.  It  was  Mr.  Hammond 
that  spoke  first: 

"  Well,  Tom,  what  in  the  world  have  you 
been  after  now?  Do  you  know  that  they 
want  to  shut  you  up  in  an  asylum?" 
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"Shut  me  up  in  an  asylum?  You  don't 
mean  a  madhouse?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  do  mean,  or  rather 
what  they  mean.  They  think  you've  had 
something  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
Dr.  Ackwork." 

"  So  I  have,  but  that'll  be  all  right  as  soon 
as — " 

"So  you  have!  What  does  that  mean, 
my  boy?  And  how  can  it  be  all  right?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  wished  him  at  Jericho, 
so  he's  there  now.  But  as  soon  as  ever  my 
other  wishes  are  done  I'll  wish  him  home 
again,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right." 

Mr.  Hammond's  face  grew  haggard  at  this 
matter-of-fact  statement.  He  felt  he  could 
no  longer  hold  up  his  head;  Tom  really  was 
mad.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble,  for  Blankitt  suddenly  produced 
the  scalping-knife,  and  asked  Tom  how  he 
had  got  it,  and  what  the  dark  marks  on  it 
were. 

Naturally  Tom  was  abashed  at  this  new 
discovery,  and  looked  very  guilty  indeed. 
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When  his  usual  Peas-blossom  explanation 
was  given  it  was  received  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity  on  the  part  of  the  inspector,  and 
with  an  "I  thought  so"  air  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Cerebrerr. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Hammond  pro- 
tested that  Tom  was  a  mere  boy,  and  that 
it  was  perfect  nonsense  to  think  of  his  com- 
mitting such  serious  crimes  as  they  suspected 
him  of.  The  inspector  was  quite  clear  that 
the  boy  must  be  kept  safe  in  case  he  should 
be  wanted,  while  Dr.  Cerebrerr  pointed  out 
the  great  advantage  of  having  Tom  under 
his  roof,  since  there  could  be  no  taint  of  a 
criminal  charge  in  such  custody. 

The  one  concession  they  made- was  that 
the  confinement  was  to  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

As  they  drove  along  to  the  station  Mr. 
Hammond  was  sorely  distressed  whether  he 
ought  to  tell  of  the  bag  of  money;  but  he 
concluded  that  a  father  was  not  called  upon 
(since  the  Koman  Period,  at  least),  to  act 
against  his  son. 
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When  they  got  to  Wanderpark  Tom  was 
taken  up  three  long  stairs  and  placed  in  a 
very  comfortable  bedroom,  not  unlike  his 
own  at  home.  As  it  was  late  by  this  time, 
he  was  told  that  supper  would  be  brought 
up  to  him,  and  that  he'd  better  then  go  to 
bed. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hammond,  Blankitt,  and 
Dr.  Cerebrerr  had  a  violent  discussion  in  the 
doctor's  room.  Mr.  Hammond  angrily  main- 
tained that  the  whole  story  of  Tom's  insanity 
was  absurd.  He  was  mischievous  just  be- 
cause he  was  healthy,  instead  of  being  insane 
because  he  was  mischievous. 

Dr.  Cerebrerr  was  calm  and  considerate, 
but  very  firm.  Science,  he  said,  could  make 
no  allowances,  and  science  showed  that  Tom, 
&c.,  &c. 

Blankitt  sat  grimly  by  and  said  nothing, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  agreed  with  the 
doctor.  Poor  Mr.  Hammond  had  to  leave 
the  asylum  without  making  the  least  im- 
pression. Of  one  thing  he  was  glad — he  did 
not  require  to  tell  Mrs.  Hammond  for  a  day 
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or  two  yet.  There  was  no  definite  charge 
against  Tom,  and  his  name  would  be  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   BARQUE   "STELLA". 

MR.  HAMMOND  had  blamed  business 
cares  for  his  evident  uneasiness  that 
Friday  night.  This  was  very  fortunate,  for 
on  Saturday  morning  at  breakfast  he  was 
able  to  explain  the  telegram  he  received  as 
a  part  of  that  business  worry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  telegram  was  from 
Dr.  Cerebrerr,  and  ran  simply: 

"  Your  son  has  escaped  during  the  night." 

That  was  all,  but  the  effect  must  have  been 
terrible,  for  Mrs.  Hammond  nearly  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  her  husband's  face. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked,  as  soon  as 
she  had  recovered  her  composure. 

"  Oh,  it's  more  of  that  very  disagreeable 
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business  of  last  night,  and  it  demands  my 
immediate  attention.     I  must  rush  at  once." 

As  the  cab  rumbled  along  to  the  station 
Mr.  Hammond  stared  at  the  flimsy  pink  sheet, 
but  could  get  no  further  information  from  it. 
"  Your  son  has  escaped  during  the  night  "- 
that  was  all;  not  even  a  name. 

Arrived  at  Wanderpark,  he  was  shown  into 
Dr.  Cerebrerr's  study.  The  Doctor  had  a 
very  puzzled,  not  to  say  irritated,  look. 

"  Never  had  a  case  like  it/'  he  began.  "  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  got  out 
without  the  connivance  of  three  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they've 
been  bribed  by  a  mere  boy  with  probably 
not  a  copper  in  his  pocket." 

"Tom's  a  first-rate  climber,"  replied  his 
father,  "  and  if—" 

"Come  up  and  see  the  room,"  said  the 
doctor  grimly. 

The  window  was  securely  barred,  and  the 
bars  were  so  close  that  no  cat  that  had  en- 
joyed what  the  advertisements  call  "a  com- 
fortable home"  could  have  got  through 
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between  them.  Mr.  Hammond  approached 
the  fireplace. 

"  A  grating  of  inch-thick  iron  let  into  the 
stone  at  the  sides,"  was  the  doctor's  reply  to 
this  unspoken  question. 

"And untouched?"  queried  Mr.  Hammond. 

"Everything  is  exactly  as  it  was  last  night," 
replied  the  doctor,  "  except  that  your  son  was 
here  then,  and  now  he  isn't.  I'd  give  fifty 
pounds  to  know  how  he  managed  it." 

This  hint  of  a  reward  roused  the  father's 
fears. 

"Bemember,  doctor,  there's  no  definite 
charge  against  my  boy;  there's  no  warrant 
for  his  arrest;  and  I  won't  have  any  adver- 
tising about  him.  I  won't  have  it.  I'm 
going  straight  to  my  solicitor's  now  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Hammond.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  take  any  unwarrantable  action; 
but  are  you  not  a  little  anxious  about  what 
has  become  of  the  boy  yourself?  Would 
advertising  be  such  a  bad  thing  after  all?" 

This  last  remark  was  made  by  the  Doctor, 
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with  just  the  least  touch  of  suspicion  in  his 
tone. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  returned  Mr. 
Hammond  hotly,  "and  I'll  probably  adver- 
tise myself  if  he  does  not  turn  up  at  once; 
but  it's  a  very  different  thing  advertising 
from  Weldom  Avenue  and  advertising  from 
Wanderpark." 

"  Quite  true,  or  from  Cranham  Street," 
replied  the  Doctor  drily. 

Now  the  Central  Police  Station  at  Dun- 
chester  is  in  Cranham  Street.  So,  with  this 
disagreeable  name  ringing  in  his  ears,  Mr. 
Hammond  took  a  stiff  good-bye  with  the 
doctor,  and  made  for  his  solicitor's  at  full 
speed. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Mr.  Hammond 
was  rather  proud  of  the  way  Tom  had  pulled 
himself,  so  far,  out  of  the  ugly  scrape  he  had 
got  into.  It  was  not  every  boy  who  could 
have  done  it — and  the  fools  thought  he  was 
insane!  Then  the  discomforting  thought 
naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  "Where  is  the 
poor  boy  now?" 
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Now  Mr.  Hammond's  sympathy  was  not 
misplaced,  for  at  that  moment  Tom  was 
in  rather  a  tight  place.  He  had  gone  to 
bed  the  night  before,  fully  dressed,  and  with 
his  hat  strapped  across  his  breast,  by  means 
of  his  handkerchief  and  his  jacket  button- 
holes. He  was  determined  to  keep  awake 
to  see  what  might  happen,  and  this  time  he 
hoped  that  something  would  happen.  How- 
ever, in  case  he  should  fall  asleep,  he  made 
sure  of  having  all  his  clothes  with  him. 

He  did  not  sleep,  however.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  and  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
release,  kept  his  brain  active.  Afterwards 
he  was  sorry  he  had  not  slept  as  usual,  for 
the  sensation  at  twelve  o'clock  was  most 
uncomfortable.  There  was  a  swimming  feel- 
ing in  his  head,  his  heart  seemed  to  sink 
away  down  into  his  stomach.  He  gave  a 
great  gasp,  and  then  started  to  rub  his  eyes, 
which  were  dazzled  by  the  sudden  glare  of 
sunshine. 

For  a  moment  he  could  see  nothing  for 
the  dazzling  brightness.  Gradually  his  sight 
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returned,  and  he  found  himself  standing  on 
the  deck  of  a  three-masted  sailing  ship.  The 
sails  were  napping  idly  against  the  masts 
and  rigging,  making  the  only  noise  that  was 
to  be  heard,  except  the  gentle  lapping  of  the 
waves  against  the  sides. 

"  Hullo !  Who  in  thunder  are  you  ?  And 
where  did  you  come  from?" 

Tom  turned  round,  and  saw  a  savage  look- 
ing little  man  standing  there  with  a  sextant 
in  his  hand.  He  had  been  "  taking  the 
sun",  but  now  stared  at  Tom  in  quite  as 
great  astonishment  as  Tom  stared  at  him. 
He  was  evidently  an  officer,  but  instead  of 
having  the  neat  blue  jacket,  with  brass 
buttons,  and  the  dainty  peaked  cap  with 
gold  braid  that  Tom  thought  all  officers 
wore,  he  was  dressed  in  loose  white  ducks 
from  top  to  toe,  with  an  old  white  hat  sur- 
rounded by  a  big  dirty-white  cloth,  which 
hung  down  his  back. 

It  took  Tom  some  little  time  to  observe 
all  this,  which  seemed  to  irritate  the  sextant 
man. 


"HULLO!  WHO  IN  THUNDER  ARE  YOU?" 
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"  Stop  your  gaping  and  answer  my  ques- 
tion," he  began,  in  a  harsh  growl,  then 
added,  not  quite  so  gruffly,  "  and  if  you 
don't  want  to  drop  with  sunstroke,  you'll 
put  on  that  beaver  of  yours  and  stand  under 
the  awning." 

Mechanically  undoing  the  strapping  of 
his  hat  Tom  put  it  on  and  stepped  into  the 
shade,  still  without  a  word. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cool  cubs  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on,  I'm  blessed  if  ever  I  came  across 
your  mate.  You  can't  have  stowed  away 
the  whole  fourteen  days  since  we  left  Dun- 
edin.  You  don't  looked  starved,  and  you 
do  look  clean.  How  did  you  get  here,  any- 
way? Out  with  it?" 

"  I  came  from  Willowbank  school/'  re- 
plied Tom.  He  thought  that  would  sound 
better  than  Wanderpark  Asylum. 

"Oh,  you  did,  did  you?  We're  much 
obliged,  I'm  sure,  for  the  honour  of  your 
visit;  and  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you 
to  step  back  to  Willowbank — A  stowaway, 
sir,  I  think." 
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The  last  remark  was  addressed  to  a  man 
very  like  himself,  who  appeared  at  that 
moment  from  the  stateroom  beside  which 
they  were  standing. 

"Stowaway  is  he!"  roared  this  person 
whom  Tom  was  soon  to  know  as  Captain 
Thomas.  "Where  on  earth  did  you  come 
from?" 

Tom  answered  this  question  as  before. 

"Where, in  thunder, is  Willowbank  school?" 

"  At  Wandrage,  sir,  in  Braxhamshire." 

"  But  Braxhamshire  is  in  England !  How 
in  the  name  of  Davy  Jones  did  you  get  here? 
What  port  did  you  ship  at?  Dunedin?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"Where,  then,  you  young  cub?  Speak 
up:  don't  have  me  drawing  answers  out  of 
you  like  tooth-pulling." 

"  But  I  didn't  come  from  any  port,"  gasped 
Tom,  horrified  at  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself,  "  I  just  came." 

"  So  I  see,"  replied  the  captain  grimly 
"You  just  stepped  aboard  from  Wandrage. 
And  you  won't  say  another  word.  Mr. 
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Smeaton,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  man  that 
Tom  had  seen  first,  "  get  the  triangle  fixed 
up  and  we'll  see  whether  the  rope's-end  will 
not  make  this  young  gentleman  speak." 

As  Tom  did  not  see  the  wink  with  which 
this  order  was  accompanied  he  expected  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  flogging,  such  as  he 
had  read  of  in  his  favourite  stories.  He 
knew  that  the  warming-pan  was  not  in  it  in 
comparison  with  the  terrible  lashings  on 
board  ship,  and  he  wished  himself  safe  back 
in  the  mad-house  again.  For  there  was  no 
escape.  If  he  told  them  the  truth  he'd  be 
lashed  for  making  fun  of  them ;  for  by  this 
time  he  knew  exceedingly  well  what  effect 
the  story  of  Peas-blossom  had.  If  he  said 
nothing  he'd  be  lashed  for  stubbornness. 
He  could  not  even  think  of  a  likely  lie.  He 
was  as  much  puzzled  to  account  for  his  ap- 
pearance there  as  was  Captain  Thomas.  All 
that  he  knew  was  that  among  his  wishes 
had  been  one,  "  I  wish  I  was  on  board  ship 
in  the  Tropics." 

He  thought  he'd  try  the  effect  of  truth, 
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so  while  three  or  four  men  were  gettiDg 
ready  some  bits  of  wood  and  ropes,  Tom 
told  the  captain  his  story,  so  far  as  his  wish- 
ing was  concerned.  He  said  nothing  of  the 
later  troubles  at  Wanderpark.  The  captain 
and  the  mate  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
to  be  angry  or  amused.  All  they  did  was 
to  smile  grimly  and  let  the  preparations  for 
the  flogging  go  on. 

Stripped  to  his  waist,  Tom's  body  showed 
the  marks  of  the  scratchings  he  had  got  in 
the  wood. 

"  Hullo ! "  cried  the  captain,  "  so  this  isn't 
your  first  taste  of  the  lash." 

Tom  explained  the  marks  as  well  as  his 
excitement  would  allow  him.  Still  his 
judges  showed  no  pity.  He  was  ruthlessly 
fastened  to  the  triangle  that  the  sailors  had 
so  smartly  rigged  up,  his  hands  being  bound 
together  and  fixed  above  his  head.  How  he 
wished  he  had  just  one  wish  at  that  moment. 
Then  he  bent  forward  his  head  and  waited  for 
the  first  blow.  His  main  wonder  was  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  hold  out  without  yelling. 
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While  the  muscles  of  Tom's  back  were 
twitching  in  dreadful  expectation,  the  cap- 
tain broke  in  gruffly: 

"Now,  younker,  before  I  give  the  order 
to  lay  on,  you  have  a  last  chance  to  tell  the 
truth  and  save  your  hide." 

"I've  told  the  truth  already,  and  you 
won't  believe  me,  captain." 

"  What?  that  about  the  fairy?  You  stick 
to  that?  All  right.  Now,  bo'sun." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  a  moment  of 
awful  suspense  for  poor  Tom;  then  came  the 
command : 

"Unlash  him,  bo'sun.  The  cub  has  grit 
in  him.  It's  a  pity  he  has  such  a  lying 
tongue  in  his  head.  But  we'll  send  him 
down  to  the  black  hole,  and  feed  him  on 
hard  tack,  and  see  how  long  he'll  stick  to 
his  fairy  nonsense  there." 

Tom  was  at  once  unbound,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  on  his  jacket  again  he  was  led 
below. 

"  See  that  he  gets  lots  of  weevils  in't," 
was  the  last  thing  he  heard  from  the  captain. 
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Shut  up  in  a  dingy  little  bunk,  more  like 
a  press  than  a  cabin,  and  having  only  a 
tiny  port-hole  for  light  and  air,  poor  Tom 
lay  and  perspired,  and  thought  how  well 
off  he'd  have  been  in  the  mad-house.  Some 
lukewarm  water,  and  a  biscuit  as  hard  as 
wood  lay  beside  him,  but  he  was  not  the 
least  hungry.  What  he  panted  was  air. 

By  and  by  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  The 
poor  fellow  was  utterly  worn  out,  between 
the  excitement  of  the  preceding  day  and  the 
excitement  and  heat  of  this.  You  must  re- 
member that  he  had  slept  none  that  night, 
for  he  had  come  from  midnight  straight  into 
midday. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door.  When  he  asked  who  was  there  a 
boyish  voice  answered: 

"  It's  me,  Jim,  the  boy,  you  know.  You're 
a  plucky  one,  you  are!  Never  a  tear  or  a 
squeak  when  they  lashed  you  up.  So  I 
want  to  give  you  something  better  than  the 
biscuit  you've  got.  I've  kinched  a  chunk  o' 
good  pork  for  you,  and  some  lime  juice.  It's 
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in  an  old  varnish  bottle — but  I  washed  it 
twice  in  hot  water,  so  it's  all  right." 

"You're  a  brick,  Jim;  but  why  don't  you 
bring  them  in?" 

There  was  a  chuckling  laugh  outside. 

"D'ye  think  they'd  give  me  the  keys, 
sonny?  That's  a  good  un!" 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  your  things  if  I 
can't  get  them.  It's  the  lime-juice  I  want 
most.  I  can't  drink  this  stuff." 

"  All  right,  sonny.  I'm  going  up  on  deck 
just  now.  I'll  tie  a  string  round  the  neck 
o'  this  bottle,  and  hand  it  over  the  bulwarks 
just  at  your  port.  I'll  swing  it  back  an' 
fore  for  a  bit  till  it  just  comes  to  your  hand. 
The  same  wi'  the  pork.  But  we  must  be 
awful  quiet  about  it,  for  if  I'm  caught — Jee — 
TOO — salem" 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Tom  had  not 
such  a  very  bad  night  of  it  as  Captain 
Thomas  meant  him  to  have. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    FATAL    WISH. 

HHHOUGH,  thanks  to  Jim,  the  night  was 
-^  not  so  bad  for  Tom  as  Captain  Thomas 
had  intended  it  to  be,  it  was  bad  enough.  The 
heat  was  terrible,  and  after  a  long  sleep  Tom 
was  very  wide  awake.  He  was  soon  thirsty 
too,  for  the  varnish  bottle  was  not  very  large, 
and  was  quickly  emptied.  It  was  now  pitch 
dark,  for  there  was  no  moon;  so  Tom  could 
only  feel,  not  see,  the  cockroaches  that  kept 
running  over  him  as  he  lay  in  his  evil- 
smelling  bunk. 

He  remembered  to  have  read  somewhere 
that  they  were  very  fond  of  biting  under 
the  toe-nails  and  under  the  finger-nails. 
Tom's  boots  were  stout,  but  his  finger-nails 
were  unprotected,  so  he  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  in  case  the  insects  should 
get  at  them  while  he  slept.  But  there  was 
small  chance  of  his  sleeping.  He  could 
hardly  breathe,  and  the  tarry  smell  that 
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kept  rising  around  him  was  gradually  mak- 
ing him  sick,  when  suddenly  the  vessel 
began  to  roll  a  little  with  a  passing  wind. 

Tom  held  out  for  a  long  time.  He  thought 
if  he  could  just  manage  to  drag  along  till 
midnight,  he  might  find  himself  whisked 
away  to  some  other  part  of  the  world — only 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  among  the  Red 
Indians,  for  he  remembered  with  horror  that 
one  of  his  wishes  had  been  to  be  in  the  Far 
West  with  the  Redskins.  But  hour  after 
hour  passed.  There  could  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  it  was  far  past  midnight.  Hope 
was  quite  gone,  and  Tom  was  very,  very 
sea- sick. 

He  lay  and  kicked  and  groaned,  and  did 
all  the  other  things  that  very  sick  persons 
do — sea-sick  persons,  I  mean.  Then  he  did 
a  thing  that  many  a  sick  person  has  done 
before  him — a  very  foolish  thing  for  any- 
body to  do,  but  not  at  all  dangerous:  at 
least  to  anybody  but  Tom.  For  him  it  was 
very  dangerous:  for  what  Tom  did  was  to 
wish  he  was  dead. 
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"Oh— Oh-h-h!  Oh— Oh-h-h!  I  wish  I 
was  dead!"  said  Tom. 

At  that  very  moment  Peas-blossom  flashed 
through  the  port-hole,  and  danced  in  a  ring 
of  bright  light  at  the  foot  of  Tom's  bunk. 
All  the  cockroaches  made  off,  thinking  she 
was  a  lamp,  and  cockroaches  hate  lamps ;  all 
the  moths,  however,  and  the  place  was  filled 
with  them,  kept  flying  around  her  till  she 
waved  her  wand  angrily;  then  they  all 
disappeared. 

Tom  was  like  neither  the  cockroaches  nor 
the  moths.  He  neither  ran  from  her  nor  to 
her.  He  just  lay  and  groaned.  Peas-blossom 
danced  about  awhile  to  see  if  he  would  not 
speak  to  her,  for,  you  remember,  the  better 
class  of  fairies  never  speak  till  they  are 
spoken  to. 

But  Tom  paid  no  attention  to  her;  he 
kept  on  groaning.  So  poor  Peas-blossom 
had  to  speak  first,  however  well-bred  she 
was.  At  first  she  spoke  so  quick  that  Tom 
could  not  have  heard  her  even  if  he  had 
been  listening,  which  he  was  not.  So  she 
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got  a  great  deal  quieter,  came  close  up  to 
Tom's  ear,  and  whispered: 

"Now  you've  done  it!" 

"Done  what?  Oh-h-h!  Oh-h-h!"  groaned 
Tom. 

"  You've  wished  you  were  dead,  and  you'll 
die.  He,  he,  he!"  laughed  Peas-blossom, 
"I  said  I  would  laugh,  you  know.  He, 
he,  he!" 

«  Very— Oh-h !— well— Ah-h-h !— Ah-h-h ! 
I  don't  care— Oh-h-h !— Ah-h-h!  I— Ah-h-h! 
— want  to — Oh-h-h! — die — Ah-h-h  1"  groaned 
Tom. 

"  111  come  back  to-morrow,  when  you're 
better,  and  then  you'll  sing  a  different  song/' 
screamed  Peas-blossom  in  a  very  bad  temper, 
for  she  thought  Tom  would  cry  for  mercy, 
and  she  wouldn't  give  him  any  pity,  and 
would  enjoy  it  very  much.  But  Tom  was 
not  like  any  bad  boy  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
she  had  seen  an  enormous  number. 

"Um-m-mmm! — Um-m-m-mmm!"  groaned 
Torn,  and  Peas-blossom  went  away,  and  the 
cockroaches  came  back,  and  Tom  did  not 
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care.  Cockroaches  like  to  be  in  the  same 
bunk  with  a  sea-sick  person. 

The  wind  having  gone  away  during  the 
night,  Tom's  sickness  had  gone  with  it.  In 
its  place  had  come  a  great  hunger,  so  Peas- 
blossom  need  not  have  been  so  much  aston- 
ished next  morning  at  finding  him  gnawing 
away  at  the  hard  biscuit  that  had  been  left 
from  yesterday. 

"I  thought  you  wanted  to  die,"  sneered 
Peas-blossom. 

"Not  just  yet,"  replied  Tom,  going  on 
with  his  biscuit. 

"But  you  will,  you  know;  there  are  just 
forty-seven  wishes — that's  forty-seven  days 
— and  then  comes  the  day  you  wished  to  be 
dead,  and  dead  you  will  be.  I  was  sure  you 
would  make  a  mess  of  it  sooner  or  later." 

Tom  laid  down  his  biscuit.  He  had  al- 
most forgotten  about  this  unfortunate  wish: 
but  now  he  found  himself  in  a  really  awk- 
ward box. 

"Do  you  still  want  to  die?"  asked  Peas- 
blossom,  chaffing  him. 
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"  Well,  I  don't  mind,"  replied  Tom,  looking 
around  at  the  filthy  den  in  which  he  was 
shut  up,  and  sniffing  at  the  tainted  air, 
"  there  isn't  much  fun  living  here." 

Peas-blossom  only  laughed,  so  Tom  went 
on: 

"  Can't  I  give  up  my  wish  ? "  This  was 
asked  a  little  humbly,  but  Peas-blossom  only 
laughed,  so  Tom  had  to  put  the  best  face  on 
it,  and  said,  as  bravely  as  he  could,  though 
his  heart  was  sinking,  sinking  within : 

"  I  suppose  I  must  just  die  then." 

Peas-blossom  had  just  started  to  whistle 
out  her  anger,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  captain  came  in,  or  rather  popped  his 
head  in.  But  the  fairy  was  gone  before  the 
captain's  red  face  appeared. 

"Well,  younker,"  he  began,  then  he  drew 
back  with  an  exclamation,  "  What  a  fearful 
mess  you  have  made  of  the  place! — how  it 
stinks!— Phew!" 

He  drew  back  for  a  minute,  then  popped 
his  head  in  again  to  tell  Tom  to  come  on 
deck.  Scarcely  able  to  crawl,  Tom  struggled 
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up  the  companion-way,  and  staggered  to  a 
coil  of  rope,  on  which  he  sat  down. 

"Seen  any  more  fairies'?"  asked  the  captain 
grimly,  and  Tom  had  sense  enough  not  to 
reply. 

"  Come  now,  111  tell  you  just  how  you 
managed,"  went  on  Captain  Thomas.  "You 
got  in  at  Dunedin,  with  a  lot  of  prog  that 
you'd  bought  with  your  pocket-money — 
youVe  all  the  look  of  having  too  much  of  it 
— and  stowed  your  stuff  under  the  ballast 
tank — and  now  your  grub's  done  you  sneak 
out  for  dinner — hey?" 

Tom  didn't  deny  this  charge,  and  as  he 
looked  sufficiently  crest-fallen,  the  captain 
got  into  good -humour  at  having  guessed  so 
cleverly,  and  gave  orders  that  Tom  was  to 
have  some  hot  coffee  and  soft  tack 

His  good-humour  did  not  last  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  want  of  wind  was  very  aggra- 
vating, and  as  he  could  not  get  at  the  one 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  weather,  he  vented 
his  ill-nature  on  Tom. 

"  A  nice  guy  you  look  in  those  togs ;  we 
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must  make  you  a  little  more  like  the  work 
you  are  going  to  do.  Hi!  Jim!  Ain't  you 
got  any  cast-offs  that  would  fit  a  young 
gentleman  in  distress?" 

Friendly  as  Jim  had  shown  himself  to  be 
he  could  not  help  entering  into  the  fun  of 
the  thing — it  is  not  easy  missing  the  point 
of  the  joke  when  one's  captain  makes  it,  A 
tatterdemalion  suit  soon  made  its  appearance, 
a  suit  that  any  respectable  scarecrow  would 
have  turned  up  its  nose  at,  a  suit  that  the  cap- 
tain jocularly  remarked  fitted  Tom  too  much, 
for  Jim  was  quite  two  years  older  than  Tom. 

At  first  the  captain  found  some  difficulty 
in  getting  anything  for  Tom  to  do,  then  he 
set  him  to  the  not  very  necessary  work  of 
pumping  out  the  bilge  water  that  the  little 
windmills  usually  looked  after,  so  long  as 
there  was  any  wind  at  all.  As  Tom  pumped 
away  wearily,  and  listened  to  the  sleepy 
swish  of  the  water  as  it  poured  down  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  he  longed  for  a  change — 
anything  would  do,  he  thought,  except  the 
Ked  Indians. 
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By  and  by  when  he  and  Jim  were  allowed 
to  sit  down  for  a  little,  under  the  shade  of  a 
very  rude  awning  made  out  of  an  old  scrap 
of  sail-cloth,  Tom  found  that  he  was  on 
board  the  barque  Stella,  of  Liverpool,  at 
present  carrying  a  load  of  worthless  water 
from  Dunedin  to  Hull — not  that  water  is 
scarce  at  Hull,  but  water  is  now  the  most 
convenient  form  of  ballast.  I  could  go  on  to 
tell  what  sort  of  other  rubbish  this  gallant 
barque  was  burdened  with;  but  you  are  not 
yet  interested  in  shipping  or  the  freight 
question,  and  I  hope  never  will  be,  but  this 
deplorable  state  of  freights  probably  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  Tom's  unhappiness  at 
this  time.  For  if  he  had  been  carrying  a 
cargo,  instead  of  this  ballast  rubbish,  Captain 
Thomas  would  likely  have  been  in  a  better 
temper,  and  would  not  have  given  the  roar 
he  did  when  he  saw  the  two  boys  talking  in 
this  friendly  way. 

"  Stirring  times  at  sea,"  thought  Tom 
bitterly,  as  he  remembered  what  he  used  to 
read  in  his  penny  romances;  and  he  grinned 
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bitterly  as  he  stirred  the  pot  the  cook  had 
left  in  his  charge.  Then  came  washing  of 
dishes  and  all  the  most  uninteresting  things 
possible,  all  the  things  that  women  do  at  home. 

Night  brought  him  a  blessed  relief.  He 
knew  that  nothing  could  have  happened 
during  that  day,  for  he  remembered  now 
that  it  was  Sunday.  Nothing  in  the  ship 
would  have  suggested  it  to  him.  How  was 
he  to  know  that  the  fact  that  the  men  were 
washing  their  clothes  (or  making  him  do  it 
for  them)  was  a  sure  sign  that  it  was  Sunday? 
He  had  hopes  that  this  night  might  bring 
him  relief.  But  the  hours  passed  in  their 
old,  weary  way,  and  still  Tom  remained  on 
board  the  Stella. 

Next  morning  he  was  knocked  up  very 
early  to  help  the  cook.  Then  the  carpenter 
asked  the  cook  for  "a  loan  of  that  kid". 
"  That  kid  "  was  next  passed  on  to  the  fore- 
castle, where  some  of  the  men  were  requiring 
his  help  to  hold  certain  pieces  of  twine, 
while  they  manufactured  puzzles  to  pass  the 
time. 
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After  a  while  Captain  Thomas  remembered 
his  stowaway,  sent  for  him,  scolded  him  for 
a  good-for-nothing,  lazy,  skulking  rascal, 
then  ordered  him  to  swab  the  decks.  Poor 
Tom  seized  the  mop,  and  started  vigorously, 
tired  as  he  was.  But  it  was  almost  noon: 
the  sun  was  all  but  overhead;  the  heat  was 
excessive;  the  perspiration  streamed  down 
Tom's  face.  He  bitterly  thought  of  the  long 
wait  before  any  help  could  come,  even  if 
midnight  did  bring  relief — of  which  he  was 
now  none  too  sure,  for  each  wish  seemed  to 
land  him  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  last. 

So  he  kept  swabbing  away,  swabbing 
away,  trying  not  to  think  of  his  dirty, 
shabby  clothes,  and  his  weary  arms.  By 
and  by  he  gradually  ceased  to  think  alto- 
gether, but  just  kept  on  working,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,  and  not  caring 
very  much. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  STRANGE   STOWAWAY. 

IN  the  midst  of  his  dreary  work  Tom  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  tremendous 
hammering  in  the  forecastle.  He  stopped 
to  listen.  There  seemed  to  be  half-a-dozen 
hammers  going  at  once  in  the  most  irregular 
way;  and  there  was  evidently  something 
very  seriously  wrong,  for  Tom  heard  quite 
a  chorus  of  very  strong  language  coming 
up  from  below. 

When  this  hubbub  had  continued  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  Captain  Thomas  rushed 
forward  to  the  forecastle  hatchway,  down 
which  he  shouted  a  savage  demand  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  For  answer  the  men 
of  the  off  watch  came  tumbling  up  on  deck 
looking  a  little  scared,  and,  when  they  caught 
the  captain's  eye,  a  little  sheepish.  There 
was  a  round  dozen  of  them,  but  none  had 
the  courage  to  speak  up.  Each  looked  at 
his  neighbour  or  at  the  deck,  while  all 
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listened  to  the  furious  hammering  that  had 
never  ceased,  but  was  now  varied  by  an 
occasional  bump  of  a  heavier  kind,  followed 
by  a  more  vigorous  hammering. 

Mr.  Smeaton  here  appeared  with  a  revolver 
in  each  hand.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  the 
noise  he  had  dived  into  his  cabin  for  weapons, 
in  case  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  serious 
row  or  a  mutiny.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  evi- 
dently of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  a  turn 
that  the  captain  did  not  share.  For  when 
the  mate  offered  his  superior  one  of  the 
revolvers  the  latter  motioned  it  away  with 
his  hand,  while  he  addressed  one  of  the  men : 

"You,  Thornton,  you're  old  enough  to 
have  more  sense.  What  does  all  this  racket 
mean?  Speak  up,  man." 

Thornton  raised  his  hand  to  touch  his  cap ; 
but  as  he,  like  the  others,  had  tumbled  up 
bareheaded,  it  was  not  there.  This  seemed 
to  surprise  him  so  much,  that  he  kept  feeling 
about  among  his  bristly  hair  without  saying 
a  word. 

11  Have  you  lost  your  tongue,  you  grinning 
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idiot?"  roared  the  captain.  But  as  no  answer 
came  from  any  of  the  men,  and  the  hammer- 
ing still  continued,  he  plunged  down  the 
hatchway,  determined  to  find  out  for  himself 
what  it  all  meant. 

In  three  minutes  he  was  on  deck  again, 
his  face  fiery,  his  eyes  ablaze. 

"Who  brought  that  brute  aboard?"  he 
roared,  glaring  round  the  crowd  of  dazed 
sailors. 

No  answer  was  given.  Instead,  Mr. 
Smeaton,  who  had  stood  all  this  while  a 
little  bit  off,  with  his  deadly  weapons  ready 
for  any  emergency,  asked : 

"  What  brute,  sir? " 

The  captain  paid  no  attention  to  this 
aggravating  question,  but,  seizing  Thornton 
by  the  arm,  almost  screamed : 

"Where  did  the  brute  come  from?  Tell 
me,  I  say,  or  I'll  throttle  you  where  you 
stand." 

Driven  at  last  to  speech,  Thornton  replied 
in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  his  hand  still 
among  his  hair. 
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"Eh — well,  sir, — eh — we  don't  know. 
He  was  just  there,  like,  kicking  like  old 
Harry,  when  we  heard  him  and  bolted  up 
here." 

Again  the  captain  angrily  demanded  who 
had  brought  the  brute  on  board,  and  again 
got  no  reply. 

"  He  didn't  come  on  board  himself,  you 
know,"  he  roared,  then  added  in  a  somewhat 
calmer  tone,  "  I've  heard  of  stowaway  men 
and  boys,  and  even  of  a  stowaway  girl,  but 
never  of  a  stowaway  pony." 

The  word  "stowaway"  seemed  to  give 
him  a  sudden  light;  turning  to  Mr.  Smeaton 
he  growled: 

"Where's  that  stowaway  cub?  He's  got 
something  to  do  with  this,  111  be  sworn. 
Bring  him  forward." 

Tom  was  quickly  dragged  by  willing  hands 
before  the  captain.  Everybody  felt  relieved. 
Here  at  last  was  the  culprit,  or  at  anyrate 
somebody  to  blame  for  this  awful  appearance 
of  a  pony  on  shipboard. 

"So,   you    young    scoundrel,   you're   not 
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content  with  running  away  yourself,  you 
must  bring  your  pony  with  you." 

For  a  moment  the  captain  was  almost 
good-humoured.  It  was  such  a  relief  to 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair  at  last. 
But  his  face  clouded  when  Tom  doggedly 
replied : 

"  I  didn't  bring  the  pony  with  me." 

"You  don't  deny,  then,  that  it  is  your  pony?" 
went  on  the  captain,  repressing  his  anger. 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  answered  Tom  as  before. 

"  And  you  want  us  to  believe  that  it  fol- 
lowed you,  like  a  cat,  because  it  loved  you, 
eh?  Swam  all  the  way  from  Dunedin,  eh? 
Just  came  up  with  the  Stella  a  few  minutes 
ago?" 

The  captain  had  almost  recovered  his  good- 
humour.  He  thought  he  had  quite  cornered 
Tom.  All  he  wanted  to  know  now  was  how 
in  the  world  the  boy  had  managed  the  won- 
derful feat  of  stowawaying  a  live  pony. 

"  You  had  an  accomplice  among  the  men, 
of  course,"  growled  the  captain,  turning 
wrathfully  towards  the  group  of  amazed 
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sailors.  "  I  might  have  known  that  from 
the  first." 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  how  did  you  manage  to  smuggle 
the  beast  on  board,  and  feed  it  until  now?" 

"  I've  never  seen  the  pony."  Tom's  teeth 
were  clenched;  he  was  determined  to  have 
it  out  with  the  captain. 

"Oh,  ho!  So  you're  going  to  deny  it 
after  all.  Now,  look  here,  is  this  your  pony 
or  is  it  not  ? " 

As  the  captain  spoke,  the  kicking,  which 
had  died  off  a  little,  began  again  with  fresh 
violence.  Tom  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
deck  as  he  replied: 

"  I  think  it  is  mine,  sir." 

"  But  youVe  never  seen  it.  Now,  young 
man,  next  time  you  lay  yourself  out  for  a 
lie,  try  to  do  it  better,  d'ye  hear?  Now, 
who  helped  you  to  get  it  aboard?  Speak 
up,  for  I  will  know;  you  can't  save  him." 

"  Nobody  helped  me,  and  I  never  saw  the 
pony.  It  was  Peas-blossom — I  wished  for 
a  pony,  and  I  sup — " 
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Here  the  captain  brought  his  big  open 
hand  slap  on  Tom's  cheek,  sending  him  spin- 
ning against  the  hatchway.  But  the  blow 
was  too  late.  The  captain  was  very  anxious 
that  the  sailors  should  not  connect  Tom's 
fairy  tales  with  this  wonderful  appearance 
of  a  pony;  for  sailors  only  need  a  beginning 
to  make  up  such  a  story  about  a  ship  as 
shall  frighten  the  superstitious  soul  out  of 
every  man-Jack  aboard  her. 

And  now  this  mysterious  black  pony  had 
been  mixed  up  in  the  men's  minds  with 
Tom's  fairy.  Their  own  superstitious  fears 
would  do  the  rest. 

"Off  to  your  bunks!"  growled  the  captain 
to  the  men ;  "  and  you,  my  lad,  come  with 
me,  and  see  if  I  can't  knock  some  of  this 
nonsense  out  of  your  head." 

As  the  captain  led  off  Tom  by  the  collar 
of  his  jacket,  none  of  the  men  seemed  in- 
clined to  obey  the  order  to  go  below.  Each 
looked  at  the  other,  till  finally  Thornton, 
touching  his  forelock,  asked  the  retreating 
captain : 
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"  Beggin'  pardin  for  askin',  but  what  have 
we  to  do  with  the — with — with — IT? " 

It  was  obvious  that  superstition  was  al- 
ready at  work.  It  was  all  very  good  to  call 
it  a  pony,  but  the  men  were  evidently  none 
so  sure  about  that.  To  bring  matters  to  a 
practical  issue,  and  prove  the  pony  to  be  a 
mere  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  captain 
growled : 

"Cut  the  brute's  throat,  and  hand  over 
the  carcass  to  the  cook.  Fresh  pony  should 
be  better  than  pickled  pig,  any  day." 

So  saying  he  dragged  Tom  off  to  the 
chart-room,  where  he  tried  hard  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  Naturally  Tom 
stuck  to  his  story  in  spite  of  the  captain's 
anger.  The  latter  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  tirade  when  a  knock  at  the  door  in- 
terrupted him.  It  was  a  youngish  sailor, 
who  began  very  nervously: 

"Axin'  yer  pardin,  we  wanted  Thornton 
to  go  on  'cause  he  began  it,  sir,  but  he 
wouldn't;  so  we  cut  sticks,  an'  I  got  the 
little  one,  so  I  had  to  come." 
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Here  he  paused  for  breath,  which  he  sadly 
needed.  The  captain  was  now  quite  calm. 
His  only  word  was  a  cold: 

"Well?" 

"They  want  me  to  say  that  they're  not 
agin  the  articles,  an'  they  means  no  offence, 
but  they're  not  goin'  below  wi'  THAT." 

"Tell  Mr.  Smeaton  I  want  to  see  him," 
was  all  the  captain  said. 

When  the  mate  appeared,  the  captain's 
orders  were  curt  and  pointed: 

"  Mr.  Smeaton,  you  seem  fond  of  shooting; 
go  below,  and  put  an  end  to  that  beast." 

Nothing  more  was  said  in  the  chart-room. 
By  and  by  a  shot  was  heard,  then  another, 
and  another.  The  captain  bit  his  moustache 
savagely,  but  this  did  not  prevent  two  fresh 
shots  from  following  the  others. 

"  The  fellow's  turning  the  place  into  a 
shooting  saloon,"  he  grunted. 

Soon  Smeaton  appeared  with  a  very 
anxious  face.  It  turned  out  that  the  men 
refused  to  touch  the  carcass.  They  were 
firmly  convinced  that  it  was  no  mere  pony, 
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this  mysterious  apparition.  It  doesn't  take 
five  shots  to  kill  a  mere  pony,  they  rea- 
soned— 

"  Making  no  allowance  for  your  bad  aim/' 
snarled  Captain  Thomas. 

Smeaton  winced,  but  simply  repeated  that 
the  men  flatly  refused  to  go  near  the  dead 
animal. 

The  captain  made  no  reply,  but  motion- 
ing Smeaton  to  follow  him,  went  forward. 
His  face  was  white,  his  teeth  set.  Tom  did 
not  at  all  like  his  look.  Neither  did  the 
men  when  he  appeared  among  them  and 
repeated  the  order  that  they  had  refused  to 
obey  when  given  by  Smeaton. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation ;  but  the 
captain's  face  and  manner  had  more  power 
in  them  than  had  Smeaton's  revolvers.  It 
was  the  young  spokesman  that  made  the  first 
movement  towards  the  hatchway. 

The  animal  was  brought  up  in  five  parts. 
The  captain  did  not  risk  his  authority  by 
ordering  the  men  to  eat  the  flesh;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  having  the  parts  thrown 
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overboard,  making  every  man  take  a  share 
in  the  work. 

Retiring  to  the  chart-room  he  told  Tom 
gravely  enough  the  result  of  the  pony's  ap- 
pearance, and  without  adding  any  more  in 
the  way  of  reproach,  sent  him  forward. 

When  Tom  got  below  he  found  the  men 
busy  swishing  out  the  blood-stained  planks. 
At  first  they  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him. 
By  and  by  some  water  was  splashed  over  him, 
apparently  quite  by  accident.  In  a  minute 
or  two  a  bucketful  of  water  met  him  full  in 
the  face.  Though  nothing  whatever  was  said, 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
this,  so  Tom  hardly  needed  the  second  bucket 
which  soon  splashed  over  him  to  warn  him 
that  he  had  better  seek  other  quarters.  The 
men  wanted  to  be  rid  of  such  an  uncanny 
companion. 

Someone  must  have  told  the  captain,  or 
maybe  he  just  guessed  what  had  happened 
from  the  boy's  drenched  look.  At  any  rate, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  poor  dripping  boy 
wandering  about  the  deck  he  took  him  into 
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the  chart-room,  got  Jim  to  bring  the  school 
clothes  that  had  been  taken  away  on  the 
previous  day,  and  told  Tom  to  change  his 
wet  clothes  for  the  dry  ones.  The  captain 
next  pointed  to  an  old  pilot-jacket  hanging 
behind  the  door,  and  told  Tom  to  use  it  for 
a  blanket,  and  go  to  sleep  under  the  chart- 
table. 

Next  morning  the  captain  talked  very 
seriously  with  Tom,  telling  him  that  the  men 
all  thought  him  a  very  dangerous  passenger, 
and  that  very  little  would  make  them  treat 
him  very  badly.  All  the  same  Tom  must 
appear  on  deck  as  usual  and  in  his  dirty 
clothes.  If  he  didn't  it  would  only  arouse 
their  suspicion  the  more. 

The  captain  was  very  angry  at  Tom  for 
all  the  trouble  he  was  causing,  but,  when 
every  man's  hand  was  against  the  boy,  the 
rough  captain  felt  that  he  must  befriend 
the  friendless  lad,  at  least  till  they  reached 
port. 

Meanwhile  Tom  must  go  on  with  his  work 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  So  out  he  went, 
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and  mid-day  as  before  found  him  on  deck 
wearily,  wearily  swabbing  away,  swabbing 
away,  thinking  of  nothing,  but  swabbing 
away. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

UNCLE    GUY'S. 

SUDDENLY,  in  the  middle  of  his  dreary 
^  work,  Tom  received  a  queer  shock, 
which  made  him  clutch  at  his  mop.  He  had 
a  strange  sensation  of  falling  ever  so  far; 
then  it  became  quite  dark.  Tom  knew  that 
he  was  somewhere  else  than  in  the  ship,  for 
the  rolling  had  entirely  ceased — but  where 
he  was  he  had  not  the  least  idea.  He  had 
wished  to  be  in  so  many  places  that  this 
might  be  almost  anywhere.  He  knew  that 
it  was  not  among  the  Red  Indians,  and  that 
was  all. 

His  only  reason  for  thinking  that  he  was 
not  in  North  America  was  that  he  had  that 
peculiar  feeling  that  we  all  have  when  we  are 
indoors,  even  though  we  cannot  see  where  we 
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are.  There  was  no  satisfaction  in  that,  how- 
ever, in  itself.  He  might  be  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous place  and  yet  indoors. 

By  and  by  he  began  to  move  stealthily 
about,  finding  his  mop  of  the  greatest  service 
in  feeling  his  way.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  out  a  wall  on  two  sides  of  him,  but 
the  third  seemed  very  peculiar.  His  mop 
seemed  to  be  able  to  advance  further  on  that 
side  than  he  himself  could,  and  it  was  only 
after  much  probing  that  he  discovered  that 
there  was  a  staircase  there. 

Feeling  now  a  good  deal  surer  of  his 
ground,  he  was  perhaps  not  so  careful  as  he 
had  been  at  first.  At  anyrate,  the  mop 
caught  in  something,  and  in  trying  to  dis- 
engage it  Tom  brought  that  something  down 
with  a  mighty  crash. 

Whatever  it  was  it  seemed  to  have  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  for  bits  of  it  kept 
tumbling  down  the  stairs  and  rolling  all  over 
the  place. 

In  a  moment  all  was  silent  again,  only  it 
seemed  ever  so  much  more  silent  than  before. 
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Tom  felt  horrified  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
now  hardly  dared  to  breathe.  After  a  few 
moments  there  began  a  frightful  ringing  of 
bells,  some  just  above  Tom's  head,  and  some 
evidently  down  below  somewhere. 

He  wanted  very  much  to  run  away,  but 
had  no  idea  which  way  to  turn.  He  could 
do  nothing  but  wait.  By  and  by  a  glimmer 
of  light  appeared  on  his  right.  It  seemed 
to  be  coming  from  below,  and  soon  was 
bright  enough  to  show  that  it  came  from  a 
doorway.  Next  appeared  a  head  and  a 
candle  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  the  candle 
being  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  head. 
As  Tom  kept  perfectly  quiet  the  head  came 
up  higher,  and  was  followed  by  a  livery-jacket 
with  silver  buttons. 

Though  Tom  saw  the  head,  the  head  could 
not  see  Tom,  for  Tom  was  in  the  dark;  so 
Buttons  came  slowly  up  the  stair,  slowly, 
very  slowly,  and  was  just  going  to  step  out 
of  the  doorway,  when  a  voice  behind  him 
whispered:  "Ask  who's  there." 

"Who's    there?"    asked   Buttons,   boldly 
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enough,  for  by  this  time  he  was  quite  sure 
there  was  nobody. 

Tom  thought  there  could  be  no  great 
harm  in  replying,  so  he  said  quite  quietly: 

"It's  only  me — Tom  Hammond." 

This  seemed  a  very  innocent  answer,  how- 
ever ungrammatical  Dr.  Ackwork  would 
have  regarded  it.  But  its  effect  was  wonder- 
ful. Buttons  disappeared  like  a  flash,  and 
with  him,  of  course,  the  light.  Left  in  the 
darkness  Tom  heard  a  great  clatter  of  voices 
in  the  lower  parts,  evidently  just  at  the  foot 
of  that  mysterious  stair. 

Meanwhile  a  dim  light  appeared  away  up 
in  the  upper  staircase,  and  the  bells  began 
ringing  again  like  mad. 

Soon  from  Button's  door  appeared  a  light 
again,  but  this  time  Buttons,  or  whoever 
carried  the  light,  had  the  advantage,  for  it 
was  a  dark  lantern,  which  completely  lit  up 
Tom  while  leaving  the  lantern-bearer  in  total 
darkness.  All  that  poor  Tom  could  see  was 
a  brawny  arm,  held  in  front  of  the  lantern, 
bearing  a  stout  poker. 
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There  was  evidently  quite  a  crowd  of 
people,  to  judge  from  their  footsteps  and 
their  heavy  breathing.  But  Tom  was  not 
left  long  to  examine  his  enemies.  While  he 
was  busily  watching  the  poker  the  others 
had  gradually  approached,  and  before  Tom 
quite  knew  where  he  was  he  found  himself 
lying  on  the  floor,  with  a  whole  clothes-line 
wound  round  and  round  his  body,  so  as  to 
pin  his  arms  to  his  sides  and  render  all  motion 
impossible. 

As  soon  as  Tom  was  safely  bound  the  place 
was  lit  up  by  half  a  dozen  candles,  and  the 
surroundings  became  quite  plain.  They  were 
in  what  was  called  the  "back  hall"  of  a  great 
house;  the  staircase  was  the  servants'  entry 
to  the  upper  storeys,  and  Tom's  captors  were 
the  servants.  Tom  counted  three  men  besides 
the  boy  Buttons.  He  didn't  count  the  women. 
He  hadn't  time.  Besides,  he  didn't  want  to. 
He  knew  that  his  business  was  with  the  men. 

"  Hemma,  you  run  hupstairs  an*  tell  'er 
Ladyship  we've  captured  'im,  so  she  can  be 
quite  heasy  about  'im." 
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The  speaker  was  a  dignified  portly  man — 
that  is,  he  was  certainly  portly,  and  would 
have  been  dignified,  but  that  the  effect  was 
spoiled  by  the  deshabille  of  his  dress.  It 
could  be  easily  described — there  was  so  little 
of  it.  But  surely  the  reader's  imagination 
can  do  a  small  job  like  that  for  itself. 

"Now,  young  un,"  said  this  person,  who 
was  evidently  in  command,  "w'ere  are  the 
bothers?  an7  as  quick's  you  like,  fur  we  want 
to  catch  th'  'ole  gang." 

The  Person  was  evidently  of  a  very  hopeful 
turn  of  mind,  since  he  expected  the  whole 
gang  to  be  waiting  for  him  all  the  time  since 
the  first  alarm.  But  it  sounded  well  to  talk 
that  way. 

"  There's  nobody  with  me,"  replied  Tom ; 
"I'm  just  myself.  What  place  is  this?  I  don't 
know  where  I  am." 

"  Sweet  babe,"  replied  a  tall  young  fellow, 
dressed  in  a  fine  chocolate  overcoat,  and — 
well,  and  nothing  else  worth  mentioning,  "  yer 
present  haddress  his  Portman  Square,  but  if 
ye'r  thinkin'  o'  gettin'  yer  visitin'  cards  re- 
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printed  yer  can  say  Newgate,  fur  that'll  be 
yer  haddress  to-morrer." 

A  grin  from  the  other  two  men  and  a 
giggle  from  the  maids  in  the  background  re- 
warded Chocolate's  sally.  But  the  Person 
had  more  serious  business  on  hand. 

"  Peter,  you  go  an'  see  that  all  the  windows 
are  fastened  on  the  Mews.  We  must  find 
out  'ow  they  got  in." 

While  Buttons  went  off  to  do  this  message 
one  of  the  maids  suggested  that  the  thieves 
had  probably  sent  the  boy  down  the  chimney 
to  open  the  door  to  them. 

"Did  yer  come  down  the  chimbley?"  de- 
manded the  Person  sternly. 

"  No,  I  came — eh — I  don't  know  exactly 
how  I  came — " 

"  I  dessay  no/'  interrupted  Chocolate. 

—  But  if  this  is  Portman   Square  I 
expect  I  am  at  my  uncle's — 

"Not  yet,  my  child,"  again  interrupted 
Chocolate.  "It's  after  y'ave  collared  the 
silver  plate  that  ye  go  ter  yer  Uncle's.  This 
ain't  no  pop-shop,  this  ain't." 
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"If  this  is  Sir  Guy  Hammond's  house, 
I'm  his  nephew." 

"  It's  Sir  Guy's  right  enough,"  replied  the 
Person,  "  as  ye  knew  very  well  before  ye 
came  'ere,  but  as  for — " 

"  Tell  my  uncle  at  once  that  I  want  to  see 
him,"  cried  Tom,  delighted  to  find  that  he 
had  wished  himself  into  such  a  desirable 
place;  but  the  only  reply  to  his  order  was 
a  counter  order  from  the  Person  to  carry 
him  into  the  kitchen. 

There  he  was  placed  on  a  table  for  the 
maids  to  gaze  at.  It  was  exasperating  for 
Tom  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  remarks  they 
had  to  make  on  his  personal  appearance. 
They  all  agreed  that  he  had  a  very  ferocious 
look,  that  he  was  a  born  criminal,  that  you 
could  read  murder  in  his  eyes,  that  it  was 
a  pity  one  so  young  should  be  so  deeply 
steeped  in  crime,  that  after  his  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  he  would  still  be  quite  a 
young  man,  ready  to  resume  his  career  of 
blood — and  much  more  of  the  same  kind. 

They  tried  coaxing  as  the  men  had  tried 
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bullying,  to  make  him  disclose  the  accom- 
plices that  they  were  sure  he  had.  Of 
course  he  was  obstinate,  and  would  tell 
them  nothing. 

Next  arose  a  big  discussion  about  what 
was  to  be  done  with  him.  Since  all  the 
windows  had  been  found  to  be  properly 
fastened  (to  the  great  relief  of  the  girl  who 
was  responsible  for  that  job)  nobody  could 
make  out  how  Tom  had  got  there,  or  how 
his  companions  had  got  away.  So  it  natu- 
rally followed  that  such  a  dever  young 
burglar  required  more  than  ordinary  watch- 
ing. He  must  not  be  let  out  of  sight  even 
for  a  moment.  If  he  could  get  in  nobody 
knew  how,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  get  out  the  same  way,  were  he 
given  the  smallest  chance.  They  all  agreed 
that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  up  watching 
their  precious  captive  till  master  returned 
from  an  interview  at  Downing  Street. 

When  the  wearied  Sir  Guy  returned  from 
his  official  duties  in  the  early  morning  he 
was  astonished  to  find  the  whole  house  astir. 
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"What's  the  matter,  Spifkins?"  he  asked 
a  little  irritably. 

"  There's  been  a  disgraceful  hattempt  to 
rob  the  'ouse  by  burglary/'  replied  the 
butler  with  an  air  of  great  importance,  "  but 
we've  captured  'im  red-'anded." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Sir  Guy  with  an 
amused  smile. 

"  'E's  in  the  kitchen,  but  I'll  send  'im  hup 
— to  the  libray,  I  suppose,  sir?" 

"Yes,  Spifkins,  I'll  see  him  there." 

When  Spifkins,  a  few  minutes  later,  pro- 
duced his  well -bound  burglar,  his  pride 
received  a  shock  at  his  master's  question. 

"Is  this  all?" 

"Yes,  sir;  we  captured  'im  in  the  back  'all." 

Turning  to  Tom  Sir  Guy  said,  not  un- 
kindly: 

"  You've  begun  this  sort  of  thing  early, 
my  boy." 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Uncle  Guy?"  cried 
poor  Tom,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  if  not  in 
his  eyes. 

"Good  gracious!      No,  you  little  black- 
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guard!"  cried  the  startled  M.R,  gazing  at 
the  dirty  little  ill-dressed  sailor  boy.  "  How 
dare  you  address  me  like  that?" 

"  But  you  asked  me  up  to  London  to 
spend  Christmas,  you  know,  and  I  thought 
you'd  be  glad  to  see  me  now,  though  I 
haven't  my  own  clothes." 

"Who  in  the  world  are  you?  You  don't 
look  like  an  apprentice  burglar  either." 

"  I'm  Tom  Hammond,  sir;  You  remember 
you  asked  me  up  at  Christmas." 

"  Yes,  but  this  isn't  Christmas,  you  know," 
replied  Sir  Guy,  keenly  regarding  the  boy. 
"And  how's  Isabel?" 

"  Isabel,  sir?"  queried  Tom  with  a  puzzled 
air.  "Who  is  she?" 

"Come,  now,  don't  you  know  your  own 
sister?" 

"You  mean  Ettie,  sir.  She's  quite  well, 
thank  you.  I  saw  her  just —  But  here 
Tom  remembered  that  perhaps  the  less  he 
said  about  the  last  time  he  saw  her  the 
better  it  would  be  for  him.  Accordingly  he 
broke  off  abruptly. 
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"  Hum — mm,"  muttered  Sir  Guy  to  him- 
self. "He  knows  the  family  all  right,  and 
I  think  he's  like  the  little  fellow  I  saw  three 
years  ago — 111  try  him  about  his  school/5 

"Which  school  are  you  at  just  now?" 

"  Willowbank,  sir." 

"  And  this  is  how  the  boys  at  Willowbank 
are  got  up,  hey?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  didn't  come  straight  from 
school.  I  was  in  the  barque  Stella  of  Liver- 
pool." 

Sir  Guy  received  this  information  with 
a  whistle,  and  a  knowing  look  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"Ah,  that  explains  matters — run  away 
from  school,  hey?  But  it's  strange  that  I 
haven't  heard  of  your  bolt.  Have  you  been 
long  away,  eh?" 

"  Only  since  Saturday,  sir." 

"  Just  so.  A  couple  of  days  is  quite 
enough  to  take  all  the  romance  out  of  it. 
Hey?  Bolted  at  first  port,  and  as  London 
was  nearer  than  Denbridge  you  thought 
you'd  look  me  up.  Eeally  you  do  me  credit 
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with  those  rags.  Where  in  the  world  did 
you  get  them?" 

Here  Spif  kins,  who  had  restrained  him- 
self up  till  now  with  great  difficulty,  struck 
in: 

"  The  young  vagabone  is  imposin'  on  you, 
sir.  'Ow  could  'e  get  in  'ere  anyways?  that's 
wot  I'd  like  to  know." 

"  Nothing  easier,"  replied  the  master.  "  He 
knew  you'd  never  admit  him  if  he  had  ap- 
peared at  the  front  door  in  this  uniform  of 
his,  so  he  sneaked  about  till  he  got  a  chance 
of  slipping  in,  and  then  trusted  to  get  at  me 
and  tell  me  his  story.  Hey,  Tom?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Tom  feebly.  He  did 
not  like  this  lying,  but  what  could  he  do? 
If  he  had  spoken  of  Peas-blossom  the  chances 
were  that  they'd  send  him  off  again  to 
another  mad-house. 

"I  say,  Spif  kins,  unloose  the  little  chap, 
poor  little  beggar,  and  send  up  some — what 
shaU  it  be— coffee?  Eh,  Tom?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Tom  as  before. 

Spifkins   went   off  in   no   very  pleasant 

(968)  M 
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frame  of  mind.  He  was  angry  at  having 
made  such  a  blunder — if  it  was  a  blunder, 
as  he  kept  muttering  to  himself.  Up  till 
now  he  had  hated  Tom  only  as  a  common 
thief,  now  he  hated  him  as  one  who  had  got 
him,  the  great  Spifkins,  into  a  scrape. 

Words  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  amaze- 
ment that  seized  the  assembled  servants 
when  Spifkins  returned  to  report  the  result 
of  the  examination  before  Sir  Guy.  Their 
first  feeling  was  one  of  horror  at  having 
bullied  and  bound  their  master's  nephew; 
but  the  prevailing  feeling  was  one  of  pity 
for  the  "poor  little  fellow".  The  maids 
forgot  all  they  had  said  about  his  criminal 
features,  and  remarked  that  the  men  ought 
to  have  known  at  once  by  his  accent  that  he 
was  not  a  "common"  boy. 

Spifkins  maintained  a  judicious  but 
damaging  silence.  Soon  it  became  evident 
that  the  affair  was  not  so  plain  as  it  had 
appeared.  The  master  did  not  know  every- 
thing; Spifkins  could  see  as  far  through  a 
millstone  as  anyone — and,  generally,  it  was 
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regarded  as  a  wise  thing  to  keep  both  sides 
of  the  question  well  in  view  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  any  decision  that  time  might  de- 
mand. 

The  coffee  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  little  long  in  coming,  which  gave 
Tom  time  to  tell  his  uncle  as  much  of  that 
night's  adventure  as  he  thought  proper. 
When  Spifkins  sent  up  the  coffee,  the  boy 
whom  Tom  had  seen  first  of  all  in  the  door- 
way was  asked  what  it  was  that  Tom  had 
smashed.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  smashed 
nothing  at  all.  His  mop  had  caught  in  the 
handle  of  a  coal-box  that  had  been  placed 
at  the  stair-foot  to  be  handy  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  Naturally,  the  tumbling 
coals  had  roused  the  whole  house. 

When  Sir  Guy  and  his  nephew  had  finished 
their  refreshment  Tom  was  bundled  into  a 
hot  bath,  and  then  to  bed,  where  he  slept  as 
if  he  had  a  long  life  before  him  instead  of 
the  poor  forty-six  days  that  now  remained 
to  him. 

Sir  Guy  wrote  out  some  telegraph  forms 
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with  messages,  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  the 
telegraph  office  should  be  open,  then,  in  his 
turn,  he  tumbled  wearily  into  bed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  CUSTODY. 

SIK  GUY!  Sir  Guy!" 
"  What  in  the  world's  the  matter  now?" 
complained  the  M.P.,  turning  wearily  on  his 
side.      "  What  o'clock  is  it,  and  what  do 
you  want?" 

"  It's  five  minutes  to  ten,  sir,  and  there's 
a  police-inspector  here  says  he  must  see  you, 
sir,  at  once." 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Spif  kins,  so  it 
was  bound  to  be  all  right.  The  butler  knew 
his  work  too  well  to  allow  anything  but 
really  imperative  business  to  interrupt  his 
master's  much-needed  rest. 

"  All  right,  Spif  kins ;  show  him  in.  I 
don't  intend  to  get  up  for  a  couple  of  hours 
yet." 
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"I'm  exceedingly  sorry  to  disturb  you, 
sir,"  began  the  inspector,  as  he  stood  with 
his  cap  in  his  hand,  "  but  we  have  just  had 
word  from  our  folks  at  Wandrage,  saying 
that  a  boy  Thomas  Hammond  was  in  your 
house.  We  have  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension." 

"A  warrant ! "  cried  Sir  Guy  starting  up  in 
bed.  "He's  my  nephew,  and  a  mere  boy. 
Bolting  from  school  is  a  matter  for  a  caning, 
not  for  a  warrant — the  thing's  ridiculous." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir.  It's  a  really  serious 
case.  It's  in  connection  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Dr.  Ackwork.  I  daresay  you've  read 
of  the  case?" 

"  Um,  a  case  of  a  schoolboy  abducting  his 
schoolmaster.  Is  the  world  turned  upside 
down,  or  has  Scotland  Yard  lost  its  head?" 

"  If  my  information  is  correct,"  replied  the 
inspector  drily,  "it's  your  nephew  that  has 
lost  his  head." 

Here  Sir  Guy  caught  Spifkins'  eye,  and  a 
triumphant  eye  it  was.  It  said  "  I  told  you 
so"  as  plainly  as  if  the  butler  had  used  a 
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speaking-trumpet  to  do  it.  The  master  was 
angry  at  his  servant,  but  had  no  just  cause 
of  complaint.  So  he  cried  out  angrily : 

"Spifkins,  take  the  inspector  downstairs 
and  give  him  some  refreshment.  I  shall  be 
down  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  I'd  like  to  make  sure  of  the  boy  first, 
sir,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  the  inspector 
respectfully. 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Sir  Guy,  keeping 
down  his  temper  as  well  as  he  could,  "  only 
I  think  you  might  have  more  faith  in — 
Pooh!  what  does  it  matter?  Spifkins,  show 
him  the  boy's  room." 

"  Probably  you  don't  know  the  history  of 
the  case  and  the  extraordinary  cleverness  of 
the  lad,  or  you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my  cau- 
tion," apologized  the  inspector  as  he  followed 
the  jubilant  Spifkins  out  of  the  room. 

Chocolate  had  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  dressing  his  master  that  morning. 
Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong;  so  it  is 
little  wonder  that  he  also  turned  against 
Tom. 
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As  soon  as  Sir  Guy  had  finished  dressing 
he  made  for  his  nephew's  room.  Tom  was 
already  dressed  in  his  shabby  cast-off  sailor 
clothes. 

"  What's  this,  officer  ?  you're  not  going  to 
send  him  north  like  that  ?  These  clothes 
would  hang  any  boy,  however  innocent." 

"We  must  catch  the  11.30  mail,  sir,  and 
IVe  my  report  to  make  at  headquarters 
before  that.  He  says  he's  got  no  other 
clothes,  and  we  haven't  time  to — " 

Sir  Guy  gazed  about  him  helplessly  for  a 
moment,  then  catching  sight  of  Buttons,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Spif kins,  you  get  a  cab;  we've  no  time 
for  the  carriage.  Peter,  you  bring  your  other 
suit  like  shot.  It's  not  what  I'd  like  for  you, 
Tom,  but  it's  at  least  clean." 

Tom,  however,  wouldn't  hear  of  putting 
on  Buttons'  uniform.  A  dirty  cabin-boy 
could  at  least  retain  his  self-respect,  but  no 
boy's  spirit  could  survive  those  buttons. 

Sir  Guy  drove  them  first  to  the  inspector's 
headquarters,  where  he  spoke  pretty  freely 
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of  the  silliness  of  the  whole  thing,  without, 
however,  in  the  slightest  affecting  their  pro- 
ceedings. Next  he  drove  them  to  the  rail- 
way-station, where  he  secured  a  compartment 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  inspector  and  his 
charge.  When  the  train  steamed  out  of  the 
station  with  the  queer  pair  Sir  Guy  stood 
wondering  what  it  all  meant. 

The  one  thing  he  could  not  make  out  was 
the  exceedingly  matter-of-fact  way  that  Tom 
took  everything.  It  struck  him  as  distinctly 
implying  guilt.  How  could  he  be  supposed 
to  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  now 
surprise  that  nephew  of  his? 

The  puzzled  M.P.  turned  into  the  tele- 
graph office,  sent  off  four-and-sixpence  worth 
of  information  to  Tom's  father,  and  then  drove 
off  to  attend  to  his  own  business. 

When  Tom  arrived  at  Wandrage  Police 
Station  he  was  asked  question  after  question. 
He  tried  hard  to  keep  Peas-blossom  out  of 
the  answers,  but  the  only  result  was  that  he 
became  confused,  and  contradicted  himself 
over  and  over  again.  He  could  give  no 
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sort  of  reasonable  account  of  the  scalping- 
knife. 

He  got  it  from  a  "fellow",  he  said;  but 
this  was  not  considered  enough.  When  he 
could  not  name  the  "  fellow  "  it  looked  very 
suspicious. 

The  stains  on  the  knife  had  been  proved 
by  chemical  and  microscopic  examination  to 
be  made  by  human  blood,  and  Tom  did  not 
know  enough  physiology  to  insist  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  corpuscles  to  prove 
that  they  belonged  to  a  red  and  not  a  white 
man. 

Tom's  story  to  account  for  the  blood  stains 
on  his  night-shirt  was  openly  laughed  at. 
Who  had  ever  heard  of  a  boy  climbing  a  tree 
in  his  night-shirt  two  miles  from  his  home? 
The  thing  was  preposterous. 

Tom  was  remitted  to  prison  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  lawyer  whom  his  father  employed 
urged  Tom  to  tell  the  whole  truth  as  the 
only  means  of  safety.  After  very  much  per- 
suasion, and  a  distinct  promise  that  nothing 
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he  said  would  be  laughed  at,  Tom  did  divulge 
to  the  lawyer  the  exact  truth.  Lawyers  are 
not  easily  surprised,  hut  this  one  did  open 
his  eyes  when  he  heard  all  about  Peas-blos- 
som's goings-on.  In  his  own  mind  the  lawyer 
was  quite  sure  now  what  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  But  Mr.  Hammond  would  not  hear 
of  a  plea  of  insanity  being  brought  in. 
"We'll  keep  that  for  our  very  last  resource," 
said  he. 

"And  when  we  do  bring  it  forward,"  re- 
plied the  lawyer,  "there  will  be  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  proving  our  case." 

There  was  no  sleep  that  night  for  Tom. 
As  he  lay  and  tossed  on  his  hard  narrow  bed 
he  was  sorry  he  had  ever  seen  Peas-blossom 
or  heard  of  her  wishes.  Suddenly  she  ap- 
peared at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  standing  on 
the  bed-clothes  and  shaking  her  wand  at  him. 

"  So  you  thought  you'd  get  the  better  of 
me,  did  you?  Do  you  know  that  I  am  sent 
to  teach  contentment  to  discontented  boys, 
do  you?  Clever  boy!  You  haven't  been  so 
clever  as  you  thought;  you've  made  mistakes 
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just  like  the  rest  with  all  your  cleverness! 
Have  you  learnt  the  lesson  of  contentment 
yet?  Eh?" 

She  laughed  and  whistled,  and  was  very 
happy  at  Tom's  misery. 

"  Drop  your  preaching!"  replied  Tom  sul- 
lenly. "  Isn't  it  enough  to  get  me  into  this 
scrape  without  crowing  over  a  fellow  and 
preaching  at  him?" 

"  Ah,  you've  changed  your  mind  this  time ; 
but  it  won't  matter.  You've  got  to  die  in 
forty- five  days.  That  is  if  they  don't  hang 
you  first." 

Peas-blossom  laughed  and  whistled  in  the 
most  aggravating  way. 

"If  they  hang  me,  then  you've  broken 
your  word,  for  I'm  not  to  die  for  forty-five 
days  yet.  If  I  need  a  lesson  in  contentment, 
you  need  one  in  truth.  A  fine  fairy  you  are 
to  preach  at  a  fellow,  and  tell  lies  all  the  time." 

Peas-blossom  got  very  angry  at  this,  and 
whistled  so  quickly  that  Tom  could  hardly 
make  out  what  she  said : 

"  I  never  lie.     I  cannot  lie.     Fairies  al- 
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ways  keep  their  word  We  always  keep  our 
promises.  We  must." 

"You  must,  must  you?"  asked  Tom  with 
flashing  eyes,  for  a  brilliant  idea  had  just 
come  to  him.  Peas-blossom  answered  so 
quietly  that  he  could  not  hear  her  at  all. 
She  did  not  like  his  look  It  was  just  this 
way  he  had  looked  last  time  he  had  got  the 
better  of  her. 

"  Then,  my  lady,  you  owe  me  two  wishes, 
and  I  insist  on  getting  them.  You  promised 
me  three  wishes,  and  I've  only  had  one,  and 
it's  led  to  all  this  bother.  Come  on  with 
the  other  two!" 

Poor  Peas-blossom  danced  and  whistled 
worse  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  She 
had  been  so  sure  of  having  Tom  under  her 
thumb,  and  now  he  was  going  to  get  clean 
away.  But  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  he'd  make 
a  mess  of  his  two  remaining  wishes.  He  was 
almost  sure  to,  she  thought.  Everybody  did. 
At  anyrate  she  could  not  help  herself.  She 
had  to  give  the  two  wishes.  She  had  pro- 
mised them,  and  had  to  keep  her  word. 
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"  All  right,"  she  screamed,  "  Til  give  you 
your  two  wishes.  Now  wish!  What  are  they V 

"I've  more  sense,"  replied  Tom  calmly. 
"  There's  no  hurry.  There's  plenty  of  time. 
That's  where  I  went  wrong  last  time." 

Tom  was  quite  happy  again,  when  a  sudden 
fear  once  more  sent  him  into  the  doleful 
dumps.  Perhaps  she  couldn't  give  her  gifts. 
He  asked  quite  suspiciously: 

"  How  can  you  give  me  any  wishes  just 
now?  Won't  I  have  to  wait  till  Sunday  till 
you  have  a  wish  to  give  away!" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  use  up  my  wishes  in  the  silly 
way  you  did.  I've  quite  a  lot  of  wishes 
saved  up  from  the  time  before  you  cheated 
me  out  of  my  right  share." 

"  Then  good-night,  Peas-blossom.  I  must 
think  very  carefully  what  to  do  with  these 
wishes." 

She  danced  and  whistled  for  a  while,  and 
was  very  angry  indeed ;  but  as  Tom  paid  no 
attention  to  her  she  at  length  went  out  just 
like  a  candle,  and  that  was  the  last  he  ever 
saw  of  her. 
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Tom  naturally  thought  of  wishing  he  was 
out  of  prison;  but  that  was  not  enough,  for 
he  would  soon  be  caught  again.  It  was  a 
risky  thing  to  wish  to  be  far  away  in  some 
foreign  place.  He  had  had  quite  enough  of 
that.  Gradually  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  wish  anything  better  than 
that  the  Doctor  might  come  back. 

This  would  make  them  set  Tom  at  liberty, 
for  they  could  hardly  keep  him  in  prison  for 
killing  a  man  that  was  alive  and  well.  Be- 
sides, it  would  comfort  Mrs.  Ackwork  (Tom 
could  not  get  her  anxious  face  out  of  his 
mind)  and  put  the  school  into  working  order 
again.  No  doubt  it  would  mean  another 
application  of  the  warming-pan,  but  that 
was  a  small  matter  now. 

So  Tom  finished  up  by  formally  wishing, 
in  the  midnight  gloom  of  his  dungeon,  that 
the  Doctor  should  return  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A    PECULIAR    DREAM. 

POOK  Mrs.  Ackwork  was  lying  only  half 
asleep,  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  on  the  bed-room  mantel-piece.  She 
could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  though  it  was 
now  far  on  towards  midnight. 

Suddenly  her  quick  ear  caught  a  peculiar 
sound,  as  of  some  one  breathing  heavily,  and 
she  was  startled  into  full  wakefulness  by  an 
unexpected  but  familiar  voice. 

"Most  extraordinary!"  said  the  voice — 
then  there  was  nothing  but  puffing  and  gasp- 
ing for  a  moment  or  two. 

"Wonderfully  vivid!  indeed  alarmingly 
so;  quite  a  psychological  phenomenon!"  con- 
tinued the  voice.  Then  came  sounds  of 
fumbling  and  stumbling. 

"  Where  are  the  matches,  dear?  I  can't 
find  them  anywhere,"  went  on  the  voice. 
After  that  Mrs.  Ackwork  was  sure.  The 
Doctor  really  had  come  back,  at  any  rate  his 
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voice  had.  But  she  didn't  tell  him  where 
the  matches  were,  she  only  asked  the  silly 
question : 

"  Is  that  you,  Joseph  dear?" 

"Of  course  it's  me,  Maria!  Who  else 
could  it  be?  Where  are  the  matches?"  re- 
plied the  voice. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  cried  Mrs.  Ackwork, 
"and  where  have  you  been  all  this  time? 
Oh,  it  was  cruel,  cruel  of  you!" 

"Where  have  I  been  all  the  time?"  replied 
the  voice  a  little  impatiently,  "  I  wish  you'd 
tell  me  where  the  matches  are,  Maria!" 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  to — " 

"I've  got  'em,"  interrupted  the  voice,  and 
as  the  blue  light  spluttered,  and  the  lamp 
wick  caught,  the  voice  went  on,  "I  had  such 
a  vivid  dream,  dear — bother  that  wick!  ah! 
I'm  turning  the  button  the  wrong  way — 
that's  it! — a  dream  all  about  the  East,  and 
Syria,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I — " 

Here  the  lamp  sent  out  a  steady  light, 
and  the  voice  was  interrupted  by  a  wild 
scream  from  the  bed. 
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"  Good  gracious,  Maria !  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" cried  the  Doctor,  "you'll  alarm  the 
whole  house!" 

He  rushed  forward  to  the  bed,  but  his 
wife  held  out  her  hands  in  horror,  and 
screamed  out: 

"Keep  back!  keep  back!  Who  are  you? 
Oh,  help!  help!" 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Maria? 
Have  you  lost  your  senses?  We'll  have  the 
whole  house  about  our  ears/'  cried  the  Doc- 
tor, in  dismay. 

"It's  your  voice,  too,  Joseph,  but  what  a  ter- 
rible— Oh !  Oh !  take  it  off!  take  it  off  at  once ! " 

The  Doctor  turned  round  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  the  cause  of  his  wife's  fears.  He 
saw  nothing  out  of  the  usual,  till  his  eye 
chanced  to  fall  on  the  mirror  on  the  dressing- 
table,  and  his  cheeks  would  have  turned  pale 
with  horror  if  they  could.  But  they  were  so 
red  with  sunburn  that  nothing  could  turn 
them  pale — not  even  the  sight  of  the  hideous 
turban-like  cap  with  which  his  head  was 
adorned. 

(968)  K 
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At  this  point  there  was  a  sound  of  rushing 
feet  in  the  corridor,  and  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  the  shrill  question: 

"  What  is  it,  Missus?     Did  you  cry?" 

The  Doctor's  natural  instinct  was  to  tear 
off  his  turban,  and  cast  it  from  him,  which 
happened  to  be  the  very  best  thing  he  could 
have  done.  For  at  the  sight  of  his  shining 
bald  head,  Mrs.  Ackwork  began  to  realize 
that  this  terrible  intruder  was  her  husband 
after  all.  Besides,  nobody  ever  thinks 
of  suspecting  a  man  with  a  shining  bald 
head.  She  recovered  herself  enough  to  call 
out: 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  Eliza.  It's— it's— eh 
— eh — it's  just  the  Doctor,  who  has  returned 
suddenly,  and  I  was — frightened — eh — for  a 
moment." 

Then  she  looked  over  at  the  kindly  face 
of  her  husband,  and  smi]ed  a  feeble  smile, 
which  soon  grew  into  a  giggle — an  hysterical 
giggle.  The  poor  Doctor  did  his  best  to 
relieve  his  wife's  anxiety,  and  was  gradually 
bringing  her  round  to  the  listening  point, 
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when  a  heavy  knock  banged  on  the  door, 
followed  by  the  gruff  demand : 

"  Open  at  once !  I'm  agoing  to  see  that 
this  is  all  right !  'Go  knows  but  it's  a  bloom- 
in'  burgular  a-makin'  the  Missis  say  things 
so's  to  keep  hus  out." 

It  was  Peters'  deep  voice.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  summoned  by  the  maids,  and 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiry. 

"  It's  all  right,  Peters,"  answered  the  Doc- 
tor in  his  deep  official  tones;  "you  can  all 
go  off  to  bed  now." 

When  the  Doctor  spoke  like  that  there 
was  no  replying,  so  the  servants  went  off,  if 
not  to  bed,  at  least  down  to  their  own  quar- 
ters, where  they  no  doubt  fully  discussed 
this  knotty  problem. 

If  the  servants  were  puzzled,  their  master 
was  not  less  so.  He  could  not  make  out 
what  his  wife  meant  by  saying  he  had  been 
so  long  away,  and  still  less  could  he  under- 
stand how  a  dream  could  leave  behind  it  (1) 
a  head-dress  that  was  a  sort  of  compound  of 
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a  turban  and  a  peaked  cap;  (2)  a  pair  of 
linen  trousers,  very  baggy,  no  doubt,  but 
none  the  worse  for  that,  and  none  the  less 
real;  (3)  a  linen  tunic;  (4)  a  turkey- red  belt 
or  girdle;  (5)  a  pair  of  large  shoes  made  of 
untanned  leather. 

As  the  Doctor  looked  at  this  strange  dress, 
he  could  only  murmur : 

"  An  extraordinarily  vivid  dream.  I  won- 
der if  it  is  quite  over  yet,  and  will  I  awake 
soon?" 

Here  his  wife,  who  had  been  also  gazing 
keenly  at  her  husband's  strange  get-up,  put 
in  her  criticism. 

"  They're  not  very  clean — are  they,  dear? " 

This  very  practical  remark  startled  the 
Doctor.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  his 
wife  would  say  in  real  life;  it  did  not  seem 
the  least  like  a  dream.  He  turned  to  her. 

"  Tell  me,  Maria,  am  I  sleeping  or  waking?" 

"  You  should  know  best,  my  dear,"  replied 
she  with  a  nervous  smile,  "  but  you  certainly 
look  wide  enough  awake." 

"  Ask  me  some  question,  dear,  something 
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in  arithmetic,  say,  to  see  if  I  can  answer  it 
aU  right." 

Now  it  is  very  awkward  to  be  asked  to 
set  an  examination  paper  in  arithmetic  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  especially  after  hav- 
ing had  such  a  shock  as  poor  Mrs.  Ackwork 
had  had.  So  it  is  little  wonder  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  some  kitchen 
problem  about  a  certain  number  of  boys  and 
a  certain  weight  of  meat,  and  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  vegetables.  She  got  terribly  muddled 
with  her  question,  and  the  Doctor,  naturally, 
could  not  answer  it,  which  threw  him  into  a 
greater  state  of  doubt  than  ever. 

By  and  by,  however,  Mrs.  Ackwork  made 
a  reference  to  the  bath-room  that  more  than 
half  convinced  the  Doctor  that  he  was  still 
in  his  right  mind.  The  bath-room  at  least 
was  real  enough — but  there  it  is  only  polite 
to  leave  him. 

Next  morning  the  Doctor  appeared  in  his 
accustomed  place,  and  said  prayers  as  usual, 
trying  very  hard  to  appear  as  if  nothing 
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special  had  happened.  His  efforts  were  mis- 
erable failures.  Everybody  in  school  was 
busy  guessing  what  had  kept  him  so  long 
away  from  his  post. 

Even  the  masters  were  not  free  from  the 
desire  to  know  where  the  Doctor  had  been; 
so  at  recess  Mr.  Dawkins  was  quite  pleased 
to  receive  a  request  to  speak  with  the  head- 
master in  his  study.  He  expected  an  ex- 
planation, and  was  not  disappointed. 

As  soon  as  they  had  entered,  the  Doctor 
carefully  locked  the  door,  and  giving  the 
visitor  a  chair,  began  nervously: 

"  I'm  a  good  deal  troubled,  Dawkins,  about 
a  rather  remarkable  dream  I've  had.  Not  that 
I  believe  in  dreams,  of  course,  but  this  is  really 
so  remarkable,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  fall 
back  upon  your  scientific  knowledge  for  an 
explanation." 

"Most  dreams  admit  of  explanation,  but 
almost  in  every  case  it  is  the  dreamer  alone 
that  holds  the  key,"  replied  Dawkins. 

"Yes,  yes;  but  this  is  different.  This 
dream  is  quite  out  of  the  common." 
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"Naturally;  everybody  thinks  his  own 
dream  marvellous,"  was  Dawkins'  somewhat 
contemptuous  reply. 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  the  Doctor  meekly, 
then  added  with  a  more  assured  air,  "  but 
everybody's  dream  doesn't  leave  a  fantastic 
suit  of  clothes  behind  it" 

"Eh?  What  ?"  and  Dawkins  regarded  his 
chief  curiously.  "  Perhaps  we'll  understand 
each  other  better  if  you  begin  by  telling  me 
all  about  this  strange  dream." 

"  Just  my  opinion.  Well,  I  dreamt  that 
I  found  myself  on  a  heated  sandy  plain  with 
no  trees,  and  scarcely  any  green  thing.  There 
were  a  few  shrubs  here  and  there,  and  some 
mounds  with  the  stones  peeping  out,  as  if 
they  hid  the  remains  of  some  building.  It 
was  fortunate  that  it  was  warm,  for  I  was 
very  scantily  clad;  in  fact,"  here  the  Doctor 
looked  a  little  sheepish,  "  in  fact  I  had  noth- 
ing on  but  my  night-shirt." 

"Quite  normal,  quite  usual,"  muttered 
Dawkins  approvingly;  "there's  nothing  more 
common  in  dreams  than  this  scanty  attire." 
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Keassured,  the  Doctor  went  on  to  tell  how 
he  had  sought  shelter  from  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  sun  under  the  projecting  ledge  of  a  rock. 
How  he  had  noticed  a  black  speck  in  the 
distance  grow  bigger  and  bigger  till  it  swelled 
into  a  small  caravan  of  some  thirty  people, 
some  walking,  some  on  the  backs  of  camels 
(thirteen  camels — the  Doctor  had  had  time 
to  count  them  afterwards)  and  horses.  How 
they  all  looked  "just  like  the  picture  in  the 
Physical  Geography  Text-book ".  How  they 
had  seized  the  poor  Doctor  and  had  evidently 
questioned  him.  How  he  had  tried  his 
Latin  and  his  Greek  in  vain,  then  his  French 
and  German,  and  all  the  other  languages  of 
which  scraps  were  taught  at  Willowbank 
School.  How  they  had  made  him  accom- 
pany them,  on  foot,  all  that  weary  day, 
giving  him  nothing  to  eat  but  some  tough 
bread — that  was  neither  bread  nor  biscuit, 
but  had  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both — and 
some  dried  fruits.  How  at  night  they  had 
seized  his  night- shirt,  which  had  aroused  the 
envy  of  the  chief  (which  it  well  might,  con- 
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sidering  the  price  Mrs.  Ackwork  had  paid 
for  it  at  a  church  bazaar),  and  had  given 
him  a  suit  of  light  but  dirty  garments. 
How  next  day  he  had  walked  and  walked. 
How  his  feet  had  blistered.  How  the  next 
day  he  had  again  walked  till  the  savages 
(the  Doctor  never  called  them  anything  else) 
took  pity  on  him  and  put  him  on  a  camel. 
How  he  had  almost  wished  to  be  on  foot 
again,  so  uncomfortable  was  he  on  the  camel's 
back.  How  the  big  clumsy  beast  had  swayed 
from  side  to  side  and  made  him  sick.  How 
they  had  arrived  at  a  biggish  town,  and  how 
he  had  been  led  before  some  very  important 
person  in  the  inner  court  of  a  curiously 
coloured,  but  very  dirty  house.  How  he 
had  again  wasted  his  Latin  and  Greek  and 
other  Willowbank  accomplishments.  How 
frightened  he  was  at  the  two  men  who  had 
stood  behind  him  with  naked  scimitars. 
How,  after  this  examination,  he  had  been 
restored  to  the  chief  who  had  first  picked 
him  up;  how  he  had  been  shut  up  in  a 
little,  dirty,  vile-smelling  den;  and  how,  in 
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the  middle  of  an  agony  of  thirst,  he  had 
awoke  to  find  himself  on  his  bedroom  floor 
looking  for  the  matches. 

"And  that's  all?"  asked  Dawkins  drily. 

"  That's  all,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  except 
that — "  here  the  Doctor  looked  up  very  un- 
easily at  Dawkins,  and  went  on  hurriedly, 
"except  that  my  night-shirt  has  really  gone, 
and  the  dirty  suit  remains,  and  the  blisters," 
he  added,  moving  his  feet  uneasily. 

Dawkins  made  no  comment  at  all  for  a 
minute;  then,  as  the  Doctor  remained  silent, 
asked  coldly : 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor  in  an  embar- 
rassed way,  "  except  that  my  face  is  as  sun- 
burnt as  if  my  dream  had  been  true." 

"Yes,"  was  the  cordial,  not  to  say  sus- 
picious reply,  "  your  face  is  very  red." 

"  Well,  I'm  at  my  wits'  end.  What  do 
you  make  of  it?" 

"  Don't  you  think  your  absence  from  school 
is  a  much  more  curious  thing  than  the 
strange  clothes  in  which  you  returned?" 
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"My  absence!"  gasped  the  Doctor;  "Mrs. 
Ackwork  said  something  about  this  too. 
How  long  have  I  been  absent?". 

"You  disappeared  on  Friday  morning, 
and  this  is  Wednesday,"  replied  Dawkins, 
regarding  him  curiously. 

"Just  five  days  as  in  the  dream,"  mur- 
mured the  Doctor  in  a  dazed  way.  "  I  must 
have  walked  really  in  my  sleep." 

"A  longish  walk,"  said  Dawkins  drily. 
"  If  I  had  been  a  Theosophist  now,  I  might 
have  talked  about  your  thoughts  being  ma- 
terialized into  clothes  and  blisters;  but  we 
don't  believe  in  that  sort  of  rubbish,  you 
and  I,  do  we?" 

"  Eh,  no — no,  certainly  not — of  course  not; 
but  I  am  very  unhappy  about  it.  I  can't 
make  it  out  at  all — and  my  feet  are  very 
painful." 

"  Would  you  mind  showing  me  the — eh — 
garments  ? "  said  Dawkins  after  an  awkward 
pause. 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  the  Doctor,  eagerly 
bustling  out  to  get  the  clothes. 
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But  nothing  resulted  from  the  examina- 
tion of  these  remnants  of  the  strange  dream. 
Dawkins  tried  hard  not  to  be  suspicious; 
but  in  view  of  those  garments,  and  the 
Doctor's  wild  story,  he  found  it  very  hard. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

mHOUGH  Dawkins  found  it  hard  not  to 
J-  suspect  the  Doctor,  Inspector  Blankitt 
did  not.  He  didn't  try.  He  suspected  him 
right  away.  You  see,  he  was  angry  with 
the  Doctor,  because  by  his  coming  back  he 
had  completely  spoiled  a  good-going  case. 
Blankitt  had  formed  half-a-dozen  capital 
theories  of  the  cause  of  the  Doctor's  disap- 
pearance, and  had  discovered  half-a-dozen 
clues  to  match.  No  inspector  likes  his 
theories  and  clues  to  be  thrown  to  the  winds, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Blankitt 
was  discontented. 

He  thought  that  it  was  all  mighty  fine, 
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this  cock-and-bull  story  of  a  strange  dream 
with  its  stranger  leavings  of  clothes  and 
blisters.  But  Blankitt  wanted  to  know  a 
great  number  of  things.  First,  and  chiefly, 
he  wanted  to  know  what  they  took  him  for 
when  they  came  to  him  with  yarns  like 
these.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  how  long 
it  took  to  go  to  the  country  where  they 
wore  "  togs  like  these ",  and  he  kicked  the 
togs  contemptuously  as  he  spoke. 

"There  ain't  any  return  tickets  to  those 
parts  'available  for  five  days  only',"  he 
growled  sarcastically  to  Dawkins.  For  Daw- 
kins  was  the  man  who  had  called  him  in 
to  help  to  find  the  Doctor,  and  Blankitt  was 
inclined  to  regard  the  science  master  as  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  break- down  of 
the  case.  To  the  police  mind  it  looked 
uncommonly  like  obtaining  their  services 
under  false  pretences.  Dawkins'  idea  was 
now  to  turn  away  Blankitt's  attention,  so 
he  answered  civilly  enough: 

"  No,  inspector,  I'm  afraid  this  problem 
is  a  little  beyond  our  depth.  It  is  certainly 
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for  philosophers,  not  for  Scotland  Yard 
folks." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Blankitt 
mysteriously.  "  I've  known  stranger  cases. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  why  Dr.  Ackwork's 
face  is  so  red,  and  particularly  his  nose,  since 
he  started  dreaming?" 

There  was  a  world  of  sarcasm  in  the  way 
he  said  the  last  word.  But  Dawkins  rather 
damped  his  ardour  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Doctor's  face  was  always  florid,  and  that 
though  he  was  fond  enough  of  a  glass  of 
port  on  occasion,  he  was  well  known  to  be 
rigidly  abstemious. 

"That  may  be,"  replied  the  inspector; 
"  but  I'm  going  to  find  out  where  he  spent 
those  five  days.  I've  sent  on  a  wire  first 
thing  this  morning,  and  by  to-night  I'll  have 
enough  information  to  go  on.  London's  a 
grand  place  to  dream  in." 

Dawkins  did  not  at  all  like  the  inspector's 
innuendos,  so  he  somewhat  stiffly  wished  him 
good-morning.  But  the  policeman  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Cerebrerr,  who  made  poor 
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Dawkins  still  more  unhappy  about  his 
chief. 

"It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,"  began 
Dr.  Cerebrerr,  who  had  just  had  an  interview 
with  the  headmaster,  under  pretext  of  con- 
sulting him  about  Tom.  "  I  have  never  had 
anything  like  it  in  my  experience  before. 
A  most  interesting  case — a  most  interesting 
case." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  think  this 
a  case  for  you?"  asked  Dawkins  uneasily; 
"Blankitt  seems  to  think  it  is  more  in  his 
line." 

"Shouldn't  wonder,  shouldn't  wonder," 
replied  the  doctor  eagerly ;  "  very  often  his 
cases  and  mine  seem  to  overlap."  Here  the 
doctor  appeared  to  let  his  mind  wander; 
but  after  a  while  he  returned  to  the  subject 
with  a  slowly  uttered,  "No,  I  shouldn't 
wonder." 

"But  does  he  really  show  symptoms  of 
insanity,  doctor?  To  me  his  story  seems 
exceedingly  logical  and  well  arranged,  how- 
ever improbable  it  is." 
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"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  rubbing 
his  hands,  "and  the  improbability  arises 
from  the  fundamental  arrest  of  spontaneous 
cerebration,  the  train  of  automatic  cerebra- 
tion remaining  perfect  once  the  train  is  set 
in  motion — you  follow?" 

Dawkins  admitted  in  a  half-hearted  way 
that  he  sort  of  understood  what  Dr.  Cere- 
brerr  was  at — but  he  didn't  really.  All  he 
knew  was  that  poor  Dr.  Ackwork  was  sus- 
pected by  Blankitt  to  be  a  rogue,  and  by 
Cerebrerr  to  be  a  madman. 

"  What  naturally  interests  me  most," 
went  on  Cerebrerr,  "is  the  relation  between 
the  two  cases,  Hammond's  and  Ackwork's. 
Each  is  exceptionally  interesting  in  itself, 
but  their  relation  to  each  other  is  more 
interesting  still.  Is  it  cause  and  effect, 
common  cause,  pure  coincidence,  germ  trans- 
fer, imitative  paralysis — what?  A  most 
interesting  pair  of  cases,  most  interesting ! " 

Dawkins  listened  with  feelings  of  ill- 
disguised  hate  to  this  pitiless  scientific  talk. 
He  was  positively  relieved  when  Cerebrerr's 
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tall  figure  disappeared  down  the  corridor. 
Yet  of  the  two  he  had  to  confess  that  he 
preferred  Cerebrerr  to  Blankitt. 

At  night  Dawkins  had  to  attend  to  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  inspector, 
appointing  a  meeting  at  the  "  Old  Oak  "  to 
go  into  the  Doctor's  case.  Blankitt  received 
him  cordially,  but  poor  Dawkins  read  mis- 
chief in  the  triumphant  twinkle  in  the 
policeman's  eye.  When  the  two  were  alone, 
the  inspector  produced  a  big  blue  envelope, 
from  which  he  took  several  single  sheets  of 
closely  written  paper. 

"These  are  accounts  of  people  dressed 
somewhat  like  the  Doctor  in  his  dream," 
explained  the  inspector.  "Living  in  the 
country  as  you  do,  you  have  no  idea,  I 
daresay,  of  the  number  of  queerly  dressed 
folks  to  be  found  any  day  in  London.  I 
have  eleven  descriptions  here  of  Asiatics 
seen  in  London  during  the  dream.  Only 
two  of  them  have  any  chance  of  turning 
out  to  be  the  Doctor." 

This   last   sentence  was   said  with   deep 
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regret,  not  so  deep,  however,  as  that  in 
which  the  inspector  added,  when  he  saw 
that  Dawkins  was  not  going  to  offer  any 
remark : 

"There  has  been  nothing  particular  re- 
ported at  headquarters  during  the  time,  so 
I'm  afraid  it  isn't  a  criminal  case — against 
the  Doctor." 

"Then  why  do  you  trouble  your  head 
about  it?"  demanded  Dawkins  relieved,  and 
a  little  angry. 

"Oh,  though  the  Doctor  may  not  have 
broken  the  law,  somebody  may  have  done 
it  for  him.  He  may  have  been  robbed 
in  London — indeed,  I  should  say  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  likely." 

"My  good  man,"  replied  Dawkins  hotly, 
"  if  you  would  only  mind  your  own  business 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  concerned.  If 
there  is  anything  wrong,  it  is  Dr.  Cerebrerr 
that  will  have  to  look  after  it.  If  you  keep 
poking  your  nose  into  this  affair,  you  will  do 
so  at  your  peril" 

"  Come,  now,  Mr.  Dawkins,  between  our- 
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selves,  is  his  story  quite  so  probable  and 
ordinary  that  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  it 
yourself?" 

Worried  as  he  was,  Dawkins  here  lost  his 
temper  completely,  and  left  the  inspector, 
after  having  spoken  pretty  plainly  to  that 
suspicious  officer. 

That  day  of  the  Doctor's  return  was  a 
miserable  one  for  everybody  in  school,  but 
particularly  so  for  Tom.  He  had  been  set  at 
liberty  as  soon  as  the  Doctor's  return  had 
disposed  of  the  charge  against  him,  but  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  just  as  soon  be  in  prison 
as  out  of  it.  He  wanted  above  everything 
to  be  sent  to  another  school,  and  had  pled 
long  and  earnestly  with  his  father  on  the 
subject.  He  was  avoided  by  everybody,  and 
now  he  knew  the  cause.  They  all  thought 
him  mad. 

But  Mr.  Hammond  was  wisely  firm.  He 
told  the  boy  that  his  whole  future  depended 
on  his  being  able  to  live  down  this  silly 
story  of  insanity.  To  go  away  from  Willow- 
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bank  would  be  to  admit  that  the  report  was 
true.  Therefore  at  Willowbank  he  had  to 
remain. 

But  it  was  dreary  work.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  be  suspected  of  such  a  terrible  thing,  but 
there  was  a  much  greater  horror  for  Tom 
than  that.  It  was  to  look  upon  the  Doctor's 
face,  and  mark  there  the  wandered,  broken 
expression — and  then  to  think  that  all  this 
suffering  had  been  the  result  of  his  Peas- 
blossom  troubles.  Tom  grew  bitter,  bitter 
against  Peas-blossom,  and  more  bitter  against 
himself.  It  was  true  that  he  had  one  more 
wish  left,  but  he  was  actually  afraid  to  use  it, 
so  badly  had  all  the  rest  turned  out.  Still 
this  one  wish  gave  him  hope:  only  he  had 
very  firmly  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  wish  anything  till  he  had  very, 
very,  very  carefully  considered  the  whole 
matter. 

Among  Tom's  other  worries  was  the  won- 
der that  this  day  had  produced  no  wish. 
It  was  a  Wednesday,  so  the  Sunday  excep- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  it  this  time. 
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How  was  poor  Tom  to  know  that  the  next  wish 
in  order  was  that  the  Willowbank  Club  should 
win  at  the  ensuing  match  with  the  Greenloan- 
ing  fellows,  and  that  even  Peas-blossom  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  a  school  win  a 
match  that  was  not  yet  played.  She  would 
see  that  the  match  went  the  right  way  when 
it  came  to  be  played.  Only,  Tom  did  not 
know  of  this,  and  was  correspondingly  un- 
easy. He  never  knew  what  Peas-blossom 
might  be  up  to  when  anything  out  of  the 
common  occurred. 

However,  the  thing  that  caused  him 
more  real  suffering  than  all  else  was  the 
dreadful  effects  of  his  wish  on  the  Doctor. 
Though  he  was  again  in  Coventry  Tom 
contrived  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  ill- 
natured  gossip  about  the  Doctor.  But  he 
did  not  need  to  hear  it  —  he  actually 
saw  it  in  the  Doctor's  appearance.  The 
master  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  the  sun- 
burn now  completely  gone,  and  if  some  of 
his  old  ruddiness  still  remained  it  had  no 
longer  the  healthy  glow  of  the  old  times. 
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His  eyes  were  sunken  and  restless.  His 
clothes  hung  loosely  on  his  once  portly 
frame.  Tom  thought  of  the  study  table  and 
felt  sure  that  the  Doctor  could  no  longer  fill 
the  big  bay  in  it.  And  who  was  to  blame 
for  all  this? 

And  how  was  it  all  to  be  put  right  with 
just  one  wish?  Poor  Tom  wanted  so  many 
things.  He  wanted  the  Doctor  to  be  well 
again;  he  wanted  him  to  be  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  having  done  any  wrong;  he 
wanted  himself  to  be  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  mad;  and  above  all  he  did  not 
wish  to  die  in  forty-odd  days.  This  last 
wish  was  the  one  that  troubled  him  most. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that  awful  fate  hang- 
ing over  him  he  would  at  once  have  wished 
the  Doctor  well,  and  then  have  taken  the 
consequences  for  himself.  But  dying  was  a 
different  affair. 

He  worried  over  it  all  afternoon,  and  when 
it  came  to  bed- time  he  found  he  could  not  get 
a  wink  of  sleep.  He  tossed  and  tumbled  and 
worried  over  this  one  wish,  and  all  he  wanted 
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for  it,  till  he  got  quite  fevered  and  ill. 
Hour  after  hour  struck  without  bringing 
either  any  decision  to  his  mind  or  sleep  to 
his  eyelids.  The  hall  clock  was  wearily 
working  its  way  through  the  twelve  strokes 
of  midnight,  and  Tom  was  wearily  counting 
them.  He  had  got  the  length  of  "  seven, 
eight"  when  there  was  a  queer  tug  at  his 
heart,  a  little  gasp,  and  poor  Tom  stood 
shivering  in  his  night-shirt  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest.  He  knew  at  once  what  had  hap- 
pened. While  he  had  been  so  busy  thinking 
about  this  last  wish,  and  all  that  he  wanted 
for  it,  he  had  been  forgetting  his  regular 
wishes  that  were  still  going  on;  and  here  he 
was,  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest. 
He  knew  he  was  in  danger  of  all  sorts,  but 
the  one  danger  he  was  most  afraid  of  was 
Red  Indians,  for  he  had  wished  to  be  among 
them — "  wild  Red  Indians",  he  remembered 
he  had  wished,  "  not  the  tame  ones  at  Buffalo 
Bill's".  Now  he  wished  he  had  not  been  so 
particular.  He  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
for  a  sight  of  Buffalo  Bill  just  at  that  moment. 
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The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  huge 
trees;  everything  was  lovely  to  look  upon. 
But  Tom  did  not  look  upon  it.  He  was  too 
busy  listening  to  a  dull  monotonous  drum 
that  could  be  heard  not  far  off.  He  was 
sure  it  belonged  to  the  Eed  Indians,  but  he 
was  not  sure  from  which  direction  the  sound 
came,  so  he  had  no  idea  which  was  the  best 
way  to  run,  in  order  to  escape.  He  was 
saved  all  the  trouble  of  thinking  out  this 
question,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
an  ugly  face  among  the  foliage,  just  a  few 
yards  off.  The  face  made  some  remarks  in 
a  voice  as  ugly  as  itself,  and  as  Tom  had 
not  presence  of  mind  to  say  anything  at  all, 
even  in  English,  the  face  got  angry,  and  a 
gun  as  ugly  as  either  the  face  or  the  voice 
peeped  out  of  the  green  leaves.  Tom  thought 
it  was  all  up  with  him  now.  He  remembered 
that  all  the  Eed  Indians  he  had  read  about 
had  had  bows  and  arrows;  so  he  felt  a  little 
ill-used  at  being  on  the  point  of  getting  shot 
with  a  common  gun — but  this  thought  soon 
passed  away  in  the  more  distressing  one  of 
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the  view  of  immediate  death.  All  his 
presence  of  mind  fled.  He  just  fell  half 
fainting  on  the  ground  and  groaned. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  Peas- 
blossom  at  all!" 

In  his  agony  he  had  done  what  he  could 
not  have  done  in  his  sober  senses.  He  had 
wished  just  the  right  wish  to  get  everybody 
out  of  their  troubles.  For  a  moment  he  felt 
almost  sick,  but  when  he  looked  around  him 
the  forest  was  gone,  and  he  found  himself 
safe  within  the  Career. 

Yes,  there  he  was,  safe  enough,  thanking 
heaven  that  those  thick  walls  were  there. 
There,  sure  enough,  was  the  table,  there  the 
chair.  Yonder  on  the  wall,  too,  were  the 
figures  that  he  had  drawn  on  that  day  which 
now  seemed  so  long  ago.  There,  in  the 
corner,  his  Vergil  still  lay,  just  where  he  had 
shied  it.  On  the  table  lay  the  unruled 
paper  waiting  for  his  lines. 

Tom  was  so  delighted  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  finish  his  work  at  once.  He 
picked  up  his  book,  sat  down  at  the  table, 
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and  then  found  that  he  could  not  so  easily 
get  over  past  sins.  There  was  no  ink — it 
had  been  all  spent  on  that  picture  gallery 
on  the  wall. 

Stopped  thus  on  the  very  threshhold  of 
the  new  life  he  intended  to  lead,  Tom  gazed 
helplessly  on  the  wall,  and  noticed  how  much 
higher  the  four  quivering  squares  of  sun- 
shine were  than  when  he  had  seen  them  last. 

Then  a  happy  thought  came  into  his  head. 
He  pulled  out  a  stump  of  lead-pencil  from 
his  vest  pocket,  sharpened  it  with  a  blunt 
knife,  licked  the  lead,  and  went  on  with  his 
Vergil. 

He  had  still  two  pages  to  do,  when  Peters 
came  to  open  the  door  and  lead  him  to  the 
Doctor. 

"Well,  Hammond,  show  up  your  work," 
said  the  Doctor,  noticing  with  pleasure  the 
happy  look  on  Tom's  face.  The  boy  was 
evidently  in  a  humour  to  do  his  best  to 
satisfy  his  master,  therefore  the  Career  was 
to  be  a  success.  The  Doctor  was  glad. 

"  It  isn't  quite  done,  sir." 
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The  master  said  nothing,  but  carefully 
examined  the  exercise.  As  he  did  so  Tom 
carefully  examined  him.  The  bay  in  the 
table  was  well  filled,  the  cheeks  were  full, 
and  the  eyes  bright:  the  colour  had  come 
back  to  the  Doctor's  face,  and  the  calm 
kindly  look  into  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  those  eyes  caught  Tom's. 

"  Why  didn't  you  finish  it? — two  pages  an 
hour  of  a  little  book"  like  this  isn't  too  much." 

"  No,  sir.  I — I — The  fact  is,  sir,  I  idled 
away  my  time  for  the  first  part,  so  I  hadn't 
time  at  the  end.  I  worked  hard,  but  I 
couldn't  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"'M — m,  nobody  ever  did  make  up  for 
lost  time.  That  was  why  you  took  to 
pencil,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  sir."  Here  Tom  became  very  red, 
and  felt  very  uncomfortable,  but  he  went 
gallantly  on,  "  I  used  up  all  the  ink,  and  then 
I  had  to  use  my  pencil,  rather  than  do  no- 
thing at  all." 

"  Used  up  all  your  ink  on  a  couple  of 
small  pages  of  Vergil!" 
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"  No,  sir,  I  used  it  up  on  the  wall." 

" On  the  wall?     Do  you— " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
study  door.  On  the  Doctor's  deep  "  Come 
in"  Peters  entered  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  fire  in  his  eye. 

"Well,  Peters,  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  looking  at  his  servant  over  the  rim 
of  his  gold  spectacles. 

"It's  this  young  varmint,  sir,  as  has  put 
us  all  on  the  wall  o'  th'  prison.  There's  me 
an'  all  the  masters  an'  yourself  too,  sir.  It's 
a  sight  to  see,  sir." 

"So  you  were  writing  on  the  wall — that 
is  where  the  ink  went?" 

The  tone  was  stern,  and  therefore  pleasing 
to  Peters,  who  at  once  struck  in  before  Tom 
had  time  to  answer. 

"No,  sir,  not  writin'  but  drorin'.  You 
should  just  see  for  yourself,  sir." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  Doctor  rising.  "  Wait 
here  till  I  return,  Hammond." 

While  the  master  was  away  Tom  made 
what  little  preparations  were  in  his  power 
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for  the  calamity  that  he  foresaw  was  about 
to  fall  upon  him — or  at  least  upon  part  of 
him.  All  the  preparations  that  school-boy 
experience  had  taught  him  were  much 
needed  that  evening,  for  the  warming-pan 
was  exceptionally  hot  The  Doctor  was 
very  angry  that  his  fine  new  prison  should 
be  thus  spoiled  by  its  very  first  inmate. 

Tom  really  meant  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
after  his  bitter  experience,  but  he  knew  that 
this  was  not  the  time  to  say  so.  After  the 
proceedings  had  terminated  in  the  Doctor's 
study,  Tom  was  dismissed  with  the  words: 

"  Now  you  will  spend  to-morrow  afternoon 
again  in  the  Career,  and  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  your  ten  pages  in  ink 
yet." 

Tom  felt  stiff  and  sore  as  he  came  down- 
stairs, but  his  heart  was  glad  within  him. 
What  was  a  licking  to  a  veteran  like  him, 
compared  to  the  agony  he  had  gone  through 
of  late. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Doctor's  garden — 
beyond  which  no  boy  dared  to  go  on  the  side 
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(as  Euclid  would  say)  remote  from  the  play- 
ground—  stood  Stedman  waiting  for  his 
friend. 

"Hullo,  Bunker!" 

"Hullo,  Tubs!" 

That  was  all  that  was  said.  But  Bunker's 
right  hand  was  soon  on  Tom's  right  shoulder, 
and  Tom's  left  hand  on  Bunker's  left  shoulder. 
As  the  two  friends  wandered  over  the 
meadows  for  the  half  hour  that  was  still 
free,  Tom  pumped  his  friend  to  see  how 
much  he  remembered  of  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days. 

"  You  didn't  think  me  cracked,  did  you, 
Bunker?" 

"Cracked?  Oh,  you  mean  about  the 
pictures — I  think  them  just  bully.  You 
should  have  seen  the  fellows  laughing!  We 
all  nearly  burst.  The  time  Keet  (term  of 
affection  for  Peters)  was  away  blabbing  on 
you  I  was  made  showman  because  I  knew 
you  best,  and  the  fellows  got  in  only  ten  at 
a  time.  Do  you  know,  Tubs,  I'd  give  any- 
thing to  draw  like  you." 
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"And  you  didn't  believe  the  Doctor  was 
cracked  either,  eh?" 

"  Not  much.  Did  you,  old  man,  just  now 
up  in  the  Torture  Chamber?" 

It  was  a  sore  joke,  but  Tom  was  delighted 
to  find  that  everything  had  been  completely 
forgotten.  Naturally  his  mind  now  turned 
to  his  punishment  for  the  next  day.  He 
told  Bunker  about  it. 

"It's  a  beastly  shame,  Tubs.  He's  no 
right  to  lick  us  and  keep  us  in  his  rotten 
old  prison,  and  make  us  do  poenas  all  for 
the  same  thing." 

How  Tom  did  enjoy  this  sympathy  after 
all  his  worries!  However,  he  did  not  say 
anything.  Only  he  tightened  his  grip  on 
Bunker's  shoulder.  Bunker  returned  the 
grip,  as  he  said: 

"  Never  mind,  Tubs,  111  do  half  the  lines." 


THE   END. 
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2  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
"By  Right  of  Conquest  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfectly  successful  histori- 
cal tale  that  Mr.  Heuty  has  yet  published." — Academy. 

In  Greek  Waters:  A  Story  of  the  Grecian  War  of  Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827).  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  12  page  Illus- 
trations by  W.  S.  STAGEY,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8  vo,.  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

"There  are  adventures  of  all  kinds  for  the  hero  and  his  friends,  whose  pluck 
and  ingenuity  in  extricating  themselves  from  awkward  fixes  sire  always  equal  to 
the  occasion.  It  is  an  excellent  story,  and  if  the  proportion  of  history  is  smaller 
than  usual,  the  whole  result  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired."— Journal  of  Education. 

Through  the  Fray:  A  Story  of  the  Luddite  Eiots.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  PAGET.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"  Mr.  Henty  inspires  a  love  and  admiration  for  straightforwardness,  truth,  and 
courage.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  books  Mr.  Henty  has  produced, 
and  deserves  to  be  classed  with  his  Facing  Death." — Standard. 

Captain  Bayley'S  Heir:   A  Tale  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Cali- 
fornia.    By  G.  A.  HENTY.     With  12  page  Illustrations  by  H.  M. 
PAGET.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6$. 
"A  Westminster  boy  who  makes  his  way  in  the  world  by  hard  work,  good 
temper,  and  unfailing  courage.     The  descriptions  given  of  life  are  just  what  a 
healthy  intelligent  lad  should  delight  in."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

In  the  Heart  Of  the   Rockies:   A  Story  of  Adventure  iii 

Colorado.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     With  8  page  Illustrations  by  G.  C. 

HINDLEY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

From  first  to  last  this  is  a  story  of  splendid  hazard.     The  hero,  Tom 

Wade,  goes  out  to  his  uncle  in  Colorado,  who  is  a  hunter  and  gold-digger. 

Going  in  quest  of  a  gold  mine  the  little  band  is  spied  by  Indians,  chased 

across  the  Bad  Lands,  and  overwhelmed  by  a  snow-storm  in  the  mountains, 

where  they  camp  all  winter.     They  build  two  canoes  and  paddle  down  the 

terrible  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  many  an  upset  on  the  way 

and  the  instant  danger  of  bloodthirsty  Indians  shooting  from  the  banks. 

After  many  perils  they  reach  Fort  Mojarve  and  safety,  and  the  reader 

finds  that  the  record  of  this  most  daring  journey  has  closed  all  too  soon. 

One  Of  the  28th:  A  Tale  of  Waterloo.  By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  OVEBEND,  and  2  Maps.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Written  with  Homeric  vigour  and  heroic  inspiration.  It  is  graphic,  pictur- 
esque, and  dramatically  effective  .  .  .  shows  us  Mr.  Ilenty  at  his  best  and 
brightest.  The  adventures  will  hold  a  boy  of  a  winter's  night  enthralled  as  he 
rushes  through  them  with  breathless  interest  'from  cover  to  cover'."— Observer. 
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BY    G.   A.    HENTY. 

"  No  more  interesting  boys'  books  are  written  than  Mr.  Henty's  stories."— 

Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Cat  Of  BubasteS:  A  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
G.  A  HENTY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  J.  K.  WEGUELIN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"The  story,  from  the  critical  moment  of  the  killing  of  the  sacred  cat  to  the 
perilous  exodus  into  Asia  with  which  it  closes,  is  very  skilfully  constructed  and 
full  of  exciting  adventures.  It  is  admirably  illustrated." — Saturday  Review. 

Maori  and  Settler:  A  Story  of  the  New  Zealand  War.  By 
G.  A  HENTY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  PEARSE,  and 
a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"It  is  a  book  which  all  young  people,  but  especially  boys,  will  read  with 
avidity. ' ' — A  the  noeu m. 

"  A  first-rate  book  for  boys,  brimful  of  adventure,  of  humorous  and  interesting 
conversation,  aud  of  vivid  pictures  of  colonial  life." — Schoolmaater. 

St.  George  for  England:  A  Tale  of  Cressy  aud  Poitiers. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  A  story  of  very  great  interest  for  boys.  In  his  own  forcible  style  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  determination  and  enthusiasm  can  accomplish  mar- 
vellous results;  and  that  courage  is  generally  accompanied  by  magnanimity  and 
gentleness."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Bravest  Of  the  Brave :  With  Peterborough  in  Spain. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Pictures  by  H.  M.  PAGET. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Mr.  Henty  never  loses  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  work— to  enforce  the 
doctrine  of  courage  and  truth,  mercy  and  lovingkindness,  as  indispensable  to  the 
making  of  an  English  gentleman.  British  lads  will  read  The  Bravest  of  the 
Brave  with  pleasure  and  profit;  of  that  we  are  quite  sure."—  Daily  Telegraph. 

FOP  Name  and  Fame:  Or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Not  only  a  rousing  story,  replete  with  all  the  varied  forms  of  excitement  of  a 
campaign,  but,  what  is  still  more  useful,  an  account  of  a  territory  and  its  inhabi- 
tants which  must  for  a  long  time  possess  a  supreme  interest  for  Englishmen,  as 
being  the  key  to  our  Indian  Empire."— Glasgow  Herald. 

A  Jacobite  Exile:  Being  the  Adventures  of  a  Young  English- 
man in  the  Service  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  PAUL  HARDY,  and  a  Map.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Incident  succeeds  incident,  and  adventure  is  piled  upon  adventure,  and  at  the 
end  the  reader,  be  he  boy  or  man,  will  have  experienced  breathless  enjoyment 
in  a  romantic  story  that  must  have  taught  him  much  at  its  close." — Army  and 
Navy  Gazette. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

"Ask  for  Henty,  and  see  that  you  get  him."— Punch. 


Condemned  as  a  Nihilist:   A  Story  of  Escape  from  Siberia. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY.    With  8  page  Illustrations  by  WALTER  PAGET. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"The  best  of  this  year's  Henty.  His  narrative  is  more  interesting  than  many 
of  the  tales  with  which  the  public  is  familiar,  of  escape  from  Siberia.  Despite 
their  superior  claim  to  authenticity  these  tales  are  without  doubt  no  less  fic- 
titious than  Mr.  Henty's,  and  he  beats  them  hollow  in  the  matter  of  sensations." 
— National  Observer. 

Orange  and   Green:   A  Tale  of  the  Boyne  and  Limerick. 
By  G.  A.   HENTY.     With  8  full -page  Illustrations  by  GofiDON 
BROWNE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
"The  narrative  is  free  from  the  vice  of  prejudice,  and  ripples  with  life  as 

vivacious  as  if  what  is  being  described  were  really  passing  before  the  eye.    .    .    . 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  student  of  Irish  history." — Belfast  News. 

Held  Fast  for  England:  A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY.    With  8  page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Among  them  we  would  place  first  in  interest  and  wholesome  educational 
value  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  .  .  .  There  is  no  cessation  of  exciting 
incident  throughout  the  story."— Athenaeum. 

In  the  Reign  Of  Terror :  The  Adventures  of  a  Westminster 
Boy.      By  G.  A.  HENTY.     With  8  full -page  Illustrations  by  J. 
SCHONBERG.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
"  Harry  Sandwith,  the  Westminster  boy,  may  fairly  be  said  to  beat  Mr.  Henty's 

record.     His  adventures  will  delight  boys  by  the  audacity  and  peril  they  depict. 

The  story  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty's  best." — Saturday  Review. 

By  Sheer   Pluck:   A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.     By  G.  A. 

HENTY.     With  8  full-page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Morally,  the  book  is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  setting  before  the  boys 
a  bright  and  bracing  ideal  of  the  English  gentleman." — Christian  Leader. 

The  Dragon  and  the  Raven:  Or,  The  Days  of  King 

Alfred.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     With  8  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 

STANILAND,  R.I.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
"A  story  that  may  justly  be  styled  remarkable.     Boys,  in  reading  it,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  Alfred  persevered,  through  years  of  bloodshed  and  times 
of  peace,  to  rescue  his  people  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Danes.     We  hope  the 
book  will  soon  be  widely  known  in  all  our  schools."— Schoolmaster. 

A  Final   Reckoning:    A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY.     With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  WOLLEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  All  boys  will  read  this  story  with  eager  and  unflagging  interest.  The  episodes 
are  in  Mr.  Henty's  very  best  vein— graphic,  exciting,  realistic;  and,  as  in  all  Mr. 
Henty's  books,  the  tendency  is  to  the  formation  of  an  honourable,  manly,  and 
even  heroic  character." — Birmingham  Post. 
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BY   G.    A.    HENTY. 

"  Mr.  Henty's  books  are  always  alive  with  moving  incident."— Review  of  Reviews. 


Facing"  Death :  Or,  The  Hero  of  the  Vaugban  Pit.  A  Tale  of 
the  Coal  Mines.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  With 
8  page  Pictures  by 
GORDON  BROWNE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges, 
5#. 

"  If-  any  father,  godfather, 
clergyman,  or  schoolmaster  is 
on  the  look-out  for  a  good 
book  to  give  as  a  present  to  a 
boy  who  is  worth  his  salt,  this 
is  the  book  we  would  recom- 
mend. "—Standard. 

A  Chapter  of  Ad- 
ventures :      Or, 

Through  the  Bom- 
bardment of  Alex- 
andria. By  G.  A. 
HENTY.  With  6  page 
Illustrations  by  W. 
H.  OVEREND.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
3s.  6d. 

"Jack  Robson  and  his  two 
companions  have  their  fill  of 
excitement,  and  their  chapter 
of  adventures  is  so  brisk  and 
entertaining  we  could  have 
wished  it  longer  than  it  is." — 
Saturday  Review. 

TWO  Thousand  Years  AgO:  Or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Roman 
Boy.  By  Professor  A.  J.  CHURCH.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
ADRIEN  MARIE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"Adventures  well  worth  the  telling.  The  book  is  extremely  entertaining  as 
well  as  useful,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  the  Roman  scenes  and 
characters."— The  Times. 


Reduced  Illustration  from  "  The  Clever 
Miss  Follett " 


The  Clever  MiSS  Follett.  By  J.  K.  H.  DENNY.  With 
12  page  Illustrations  by  GERTRUDE  D.  HAMMOND.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"Just  the  book  to  give  to  girls,  who  will  delight  both  in  the  letterpress  and 
the  illustrations.  Miss  Hammond  has  never  done  better  work." — Review  of 
Reviews. 
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BY    ROSA    MULHOLLAND. 


Banshee  Castle.  By  KOSA  MULHOLLAND.  With  12  page 
Illustrations  by  JOHN  H.  BACON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

This  story  deals  with  the  adventures  of  three  girls  who,  with  an  old 
governess,  migrate  from  Kensington  to  the  West  of  Ireland.  Belonging 
as  they  do  to  "the  ould  family"  at  the  castle,  the  three  girls  are  made 
heartily  welcome  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  where  they  learn  many 
weird  and  curious  tales  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  district.  There  is  also 
an  interesting  plot  running  through  the  narrative,  but  it  is  by  reason  of 
its  happy  mingling  of  Irish  humour  and  pathos  that  this  story  holds  the 
reader  charmed  to  the  end. 

Giannetta :  A  Girl's  Story  of  Herself.  By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  LOCKHART  BOGLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"Giannetta  is  a  true  heroine — warm-hearted,  self-sacrificing:,  and,  as  all  good 
women  nowadays  are,  largely  touched  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  season." — The  Academy. 


A  Fair  Claimant:  Being  a  Story  for  Girls.  By  FRANCES 
ARMSTRONG.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  GERTRUDE  D.  HAMMOND. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  As  a  gift-book  for  big  girls  it  is  among  the  best  new  books  of  the  kind.  The 
story  is  interesting  and  natural,  from  first  to  last."—  Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Heiress  Of  Courtleroy.  By  ANNE  BEALE.  With  8 
page  Illustrations  by  T.  C.  H.  CASTLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 

"We  can  speak  highly  of  the  grace  with  which  Miss  Beale  relates  how  the 
young  '  Heiress  of  Courtleroy '  had  such  good  influence  over  her  uncle  as  to  win 
him  from  his  intensely  selfish  ways."— Guardian. 


The  White  Conquerors  of  Mexico :  A  Tale  of  Toltec  and 

Aztec.     By  KIRK  MUNROE.     With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
STAGEY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Mr.  Munroe  gives  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  of  everyday  life,  as  he  imagines  it,  in  the  streets  and  market-places 
of  the  magnificent  capital  of  Montezuma."— The  Times. 


Highways  and  High  Seas :  Cyril  Harley's  Adventures  on 
both.  By  F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by 
ALFRED  PEARSE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Moore  has  written,  perhaps  the  very  best. 
The  exciting  adventures  are  sure  to  attract  boys."— Spectator. 
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BY   GEORGE    MAC  DONALD. 


A  Rough  Shaking.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD.  With 
12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  PARKINSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

"One  of  the  very  best 
books  for  boys  that  has  been 
written.  It  is  full  of  mate- 
rial peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  young,  containing 
in  a  marked  degree  the 
elements  of  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  up  a  perfect 
boys'  book." — Teachern'  Aid. 

At  the  Back  of 
the  North 
Wind.  By  GEO. 

MAC  DONALD.  With 
75  Illustrations  by 
ARTHUR  HUGHES. 
Crown  8  vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, olivine  edges, 

"The  story  is  thoroughly 
original,  full  of  fancy  and 
pathos.  .  .  .  We  stand 
with  one  foot  in  fairyland 
and  one  on  common  earth." 
— The  Times. 

Ranald  Banner- 
man's  Boy- 
hood. By  GEO. 

MAC  DONALD.  With       Reduced  Illustration  from  "A  Rough  Shaking". 

36  Illustrations  by 

ARTHUR  HUGHES.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
"The  sympathy  with  boy-nature  in  Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood  is  perfect. 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood,  teaching  by  its  impressions  and  suggestions 
all  noble  things."— Britiah  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

With  32  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
"Little  of  what  is  written  for  children  has  the  lightness  of  touch  and  play  of 
fancy  which  are  characteristic  of  George  Mac  Donald's  fairy  tales.     Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes's  illustrations  are  all  that  illustrations  should  be."— Manchester  Guardian. 

The   Princess  and   Curdie.       By  GEORGE    MAC  DONALD. 

With  8  page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Qd. 
"  There  is  the  finest  and  rarest  genius  in  this  brilliant  story.     Upgrown  people 
would  do  wisely  occasionally  to  lay  aside  their  newspapers'  and  magazines  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Curdie  and  the  Princess." — Sheffield  1  tulependent. 
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BY   HARRY   COLLINGWOOD. 


The  Pirate  Island:  A  Story  of  the  South  Pacific.  By 
HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  8  page  Pictures  by  C.  J.  STANILAND 
and  J.  R.  WELLS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  A  capital  story  of  the  sea ;  indeed  in  our  opinion  the  author  is  superior  in  some 
respects  as  a  marine  novelist  to  the  better  known  Mr.  Clark  Russell."—  The  Times. 

The  Log  Of  the  "Flying  Fish":  A  Story  of  Aerial  and 
Submarine  Adventure.  By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  6  page 
Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"The  Flying  Fish  actually  surpasses  all  Jules  Verne's  creations;  with  incred- 
ible speed  she  flies  through  the  air,  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  darts 
along  the  ocean  bed.  We  strongly  recommend  our  school-boy  friends  to  possess 
themselves  of  her  log." — Athenceiun. 

For  other  Books  by  Harry  Collingwood,  see  pages  21  and  22. 


BY   GEORGE    MANVILLLE    FENN. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  writers  in  this  department.  "—Daily 
News. 

Quicksilver:  Or,  A  Boy  with  no  Skid  to  his  Wheel.  By 
GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  10  page  Illustrations  by  FRANK 
DADD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"  Quickxilner  is  little  short  of  an  inspiration.  In  it  that  prince  of  story-writers 
for  boys— George  Manville  Fenn— has  surpassed  himself.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for 
a  boy's  library."— Practical  Teacher. 

Dick  O'  the  Fens:  A  Romance  of  the  Great  East  Swamp.  By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  FRANK  DADD. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"We  conscientiously  believe  that  boys  will  find  it  capital  reading.  It  is  full 
of  incident  and  mystery,  and  the  mystery  is  kept  up  to  the  last  moment.  It  is 
rich  in  effective  local  colouring;  and  it  has  a  historical  interest."— Times. 

Devon  Boys:  A  Tale  of  the  North  Shore.  By  G.  MANVILLE 
FBNN.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"  An  admirable  story,  as  remarkable  for  the  individuality  of  its  young  heroes 
as  for  the  excellent  descriptions  of  coast  scenery  and  life  in  North  Devon.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen  this  season."— A thenceum. 

The  Golden  Magnet :  A  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  Illustrated  by  12  page  Pictures  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"There  could  be  no  more  welcome  present  for  a  boy.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  book,  and  many  will  be  read  with  breathless  interest.  'The  Golden  Mag- 
net '  is,  of  course,  the  same  one  that  attracted  Raleigh  and  the  heroes  of  West- 
ward Ho !" — Journal  of  Education. 
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BY    GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 

"  No  cue  can  find  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  lads  more  readily  than  Mr.  Fenn."— 
Nottingham  Guardian. 

In   the    King's    Name:    Or,  The  Cruise  of  the  Kestrel.     By 
G.  MANVILLE  FENN.     Illustrated  by  12  page  Pictures  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 
"  The  best  of  all  Mr.  Fenn's  productions  in  this  field.     It  has  the  great  quality 

of  always  '  moving  on ',  adventure  following  adventure  in  constant  succession." — 

Daily  News. 

Nat   the    Naturalist:   A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Eastern 
Seas.    By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.    With  8  page  Pictures.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
"  This  sort  of  book  encourages  independence  of  character,  develops  resource, 

and  teaches  a  boy  to  keep  his  eyes  open." — Saturday  Review. 

Bunyip  Land:  The  Story  of  a  Wild  Journey  in  New  Guinea. 

By  G.  MAXVILLE  FENN.     With  6  page  Illustrations  by  GORDON 

BROWNE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4*. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  deserves  the  thanks  of  everybody  for  Bunyip  Land,  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  promise  that  a  quiet  week  may  be  reckoned  on  whilst  the  youngsters  have 
such  fascinating  literature  provided  for  their  evenings'  amusement."— Specta tor. 

BPOWnsmith's  Boy.     By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.     With  6  page 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"  Mr.  Fenn's  books  are  among  the  best,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  of  the  stories 
for  boys.  Mr.  Fenn  is  at  his  best  in  Broionsmith's  Boy." — Pictorial  World. 


%*  For  other  Books  by  G.  MANVILLE  FENN,  see  pages  21  and.  22. 
BY   ASCOTT   R.   HOPE. 


Young*  Travellers'  Tales.     By  ASCOTT  R  HOPE.    With 

6  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  DRAPER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 
These  lively  records  of  haphazard  experience  are  drawn  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  thrilling  adventure  in  the  Austrian  Tirol, 
a  mischance  in  Norway,  an  exciting  escapade  in  Africa,  a  tale  of  shooting 
in  India,  a  cyclist's  laughable  exploit  in  France,  a  runaway  experience  in 
Switzerland,  an  encounter  with  a  Corsican  bandit,  and  other  stories  of  a 
like  entertaining  character.  AH  are  presented  in  a  crisp  and  engaging 
style. 

The  Seven  Wise  Scholars.    By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE.    With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.     Cloth  elegant,  5«. 
"As  full  of  fun  as  a  volume  of  Punch;  with  illustrations,  more  laughter- 
provoking  than  most  we  have  seen  since  Leech  died." — Sheffield  Independent. 

Stories   Of  Old   Renown:    Tales  of  Knights  and  Heroes. 

By  ASCOTT  R  HOPE.    With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"  A  really  fascinating  book  worthy  of  its  telling  title.  There  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  not  a  story  which  will  not  bear  a  second  read- 
ing."— Guardian. 
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The  Universe :  Or  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 
A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  revealed  and 
explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  POUCHET,  M.D.  With 
272  Engravings  on  wood,  of  which  55  are  full-page  size,  and  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Edition,  medium  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, gilt  edges,  7s.  6rf.;  also  morocco  antique,  16s. 

"  We  can  honestly  commend  Professor  Pouchet's  book,  which  is  admirably,  as 
it  is  copiously  illustrated."— The  Times. 

"Scarcely  any  book  in  French  or  in  English  is  so  likely  to  stimulate  in  the 
young  an  interest  in  the  physical  phenomena." — Fortnightly  Review. 

BY    ROBERT   LEIGHTON. 


Olaf  the  GlOPiOUS.  By  EGBERT  LEIGHTON.  With  8  page 
Illustrations  by  RALPH  PEACOCK,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

This  story  of  Olaf  the  Glorious,  King  of  Norway,  opens  with  the  incident 
of  his  being  found  by  his  uncle  living  as  a  bond-slave  in  Esthonia,  and  it 
follows  him  through  his  romantic  youth  in  the  court  of  King  Valdemar  of 
Russia.  Then  come  his  adventures  as  a  Viking  and  his  raids  upon  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  England,  his  victorious  battle  against  the  English 
at  Maldon  in  Essex,  and  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  He  then  returns 
to  pagan  Norway,  is  accepted  as  king,  and  converts  his  people  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  story  closes  with  the  great  battle  of  Svold,  when 
Olaf,  defeated,  jumps  overboard,  and  is  last  seen  with  the  sunlight  shining 
on  the  glittering  cross  upon  his  shield. 

The  Wreck  of  "The  Golden  Fleece":  The  story  of  a 

North  Sea  Fisher-boy.  By  ROBERT  LEIGHTOX.  With  8  page 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivin 


"  This  story  should  add  considerably  to  Mr.  Leighton's  high  reputation.  Ex- 
cellent in  every  respect,  it  contains  every  variety  of  incident.  The  plot  is  very 
cleverly  devised,  and  the  types  of  the  North  Sea  sailors  are  capital." — The  Times. 

The  Pilots  Of  Pomona:  A  Story  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEIGH- 
TON,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"A  story  which  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  Treasure  Island,  and  is  full  of 
adventure  of  a  stirring  yet  most  natural  kind.  Although  it  is  primarily  a  boys' 
book,  it  is  a  real  godsend  to  the  elderly  reader." — Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

The  Thirsty  Sword:  A  Story  of  the  Norse  Invasion  of 
Scotland  (1262-63).  By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON.  With  8  page  Illus- 
trations by  ALFRED  PEARSE,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ele- 
gant, olivine  edges,  5.s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  for  boys  that  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  to  read.  From  first  to  last  the  interest  never  flags.  Boys  will  worship 
Kenric,  who  is  a  hero  in  every  sense  of  the  word."— Schoolmaster. 
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BY    DR.   GORDON    STABLES. 


TO  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  By  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D. 
With  8  page  Illustrations  by  G.  C.  HIXDLEY,  and  a  Map.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  oli- 
vine  edges,  5s. 

The  unfailing  fascination 
of  Arctic  venturing  is  pre- 
sented in  this  story  with 
new  vividness.  The  author 
is  himself  an  old  Arctic 
voyager,  and  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  make  excellent 
use  of  the  recent  exploits  of 
Nansen  in  Greenland,  and 
the  splendid  daring  of  that 
explorer's  present  expedi- 
tion. The  story  deals  with 
skilobnin.g  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  deer-hunting  in 
Norway,  sealing  in  the  Arc- 
tic Seas,  bear-stalking  on 
the  ice-floes,  the  hardships 
of  a  journey  across  Green- 
land, and  a  successful 
voyage  to  the  back  of  the 
North  Pole.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  real  sea-yarn  by  a 
real  sailor,  and  the  tone 
is  as  bright  and  whole- 
some as  the  adventures  are 
numerous. 


Reduced  Illustration  from  "Grettir  the  Outlaw". 


Westward  With  ColumbUS.  By  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D., 
C.M.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  PEARSE.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"We  must  place  Westward  with  Columbus  among  those  books  that  all  boys 
ought  to  read.w— The  Spectator. 

Twixt  School  and  College :  A  Tale  of  Self-reliance.  By 
GORDON  STABLES,  C.M.,  M.D.,  R.N.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by 
W.  PARKINSON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"One  of  the  best  of  a  prolific  writer's  books  for  boys,  being  full  of  practical 
instructions  as  to  keeping  pets,  and  inculcates  in  a  way  which  a  little  recalls  Miss 
Edgeworth's  '  Frank'  the  virtue  of  self-reliance."— Athenaeum. 
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BY  G.  NORWAY. 


A   Prisoner  Of  War:    A  Story  of  the  Time  of   Napoleon 
Bonaparte.    By  G-.  NORWAY.    With  6  page  Illustrations  by  ROBT. 
BARNES,  A.R.W.S.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 
When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  suddenly  broke  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and 
declared  war  against  England,  many  peaceful  Englishmen  who  had  ven- 
tured to  reside  upon  the  Continent  were  made  prisoners.     Among  these 
was  Captain  Wynter,  who  was  arrested  at  Belvoetsluys  in  Holland,  and 
from  thence  carried  into  France.     His  family  escaped  across  the  Channel, 
but  his  son,  a  young  lad,  determined  to  return,  trace  out  his  father,  and 
assist  him  to  escape.     Disguised  as  a  packman  he  searched  France  from 
fortress  to  fortress.     After  many  a  mischance  and  many  a  hair-breadth 
escape  he  finds  his  father,  contrives  his  escape,  and  brings  him  safely  to 
England.     It  is  a  romantic  narrative,  with  the  additional  merit  of  being 
true. 

A  True  Cornish  Maid.  By  G.  NORWAY.  With  6  page 
Illustrations  by  J.  FINNEMORE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"  There  is  some  excellent  reading.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Norway  brings  before  the  eyes 
of  her  readers  the  good  Cornish  folk,  their  speech,  their  manners,  and  their  ways. 
A  True  Cornish  Maid  deserves  to  be  popular. " — A  thenceuw. 

"Among  girls'  books  the  success  of  the  year  has  fallen,  we  think,  to  Mrs.  Norway, 
whose  True  Cornish  Maid  is  really  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  full  of  vivid  and  accurate  local  colour;  it  contains,  too,  some  very  clever 
character  studies." — Review  of  Reviews. 

HuSSein  the  Hostage:  Or,  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  Persia. 
By  G.  NORWAY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBERG. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"  Hussein  the  Hostage  is  full  of  originality  and  vigour.  The  characters  are  life- 
like, there  is  plenty  of  stirring  incident,  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout,  and 
every  boy  will  enjoy  following  the  fortunes  of  the  hero."— Journal  of  Education. 

The  LOSS  Of  John  Humble:  What  Led  to  It,  and  What 
Came  of  It.  By  G.  NORWAY.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  JOHN 
SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

"This  story  will  place  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  full  of  life 
and  adventure.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  his  descriptions  of  life  in  Sweden  and 
iu  the  more  stirring  passages  of  wreck  and  disaster,  and  the  interest  of  the  story 
is  sustained  without  a  break  from  first  to  last."—  Standard. 


Under  False  Colours:  A  Story  from  Two  Girls'  Lives. 
By  SARAH  DOUDNEY.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  G.  G.  KIL- 
BURNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

"Sarah  Doudney  has  no  superior  as  a  writer  of  high-toned  stories— pure  in 
style,  original  in  conception,  and  with  skilfully  wrought  out  plots;  but  we  have 
seen  nothing  from  her  pen  equal  in  dramatic  energy  to  this  book."— Christian 
Leader. 
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With  the  Sea  Kings:  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Lord  Nelson. 
By  F.  H.  WINDER.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  STACKY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

*'  Just  the  book  to  put  into  a  boy's  hands.  Every  chapter  contains  boardings, 
cuttings  out,  fighting  pirates,  escapes  of  thrilling  audacity,  and  captures  by  corsairs, 
sufficient  to  turn  the  quietest  boy's  head.  The  story  culminates  in  a  vigorous 
account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Happy  boys  :  '—The  Academy. 


Grettir  the  Outlaw:  A  Story  of  Iceland.  By  S.  BARING- 
GOULD.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  M.  ZENO  DIEMER,  and  a 
Coloured  Map.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vc,  cloth  elegant,  4*. 

"  Is  the  boys'  book  of  its  year  That  is,  of  course,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it 
will  do  for  men  grown  as  well  as  juniors.  It  is  told  in  simple,  straightforward 
English,  as  all  stories  should  be,  and  it  has  a  freshness,  a  freedom,  a  sense  of  sun 
and  wind  and  the  open  air,  which  make  it  irresistible."— National  Observer. 


Gold,  Gold,  in  CaribOO:  A  Story  of  Adventure  in  British 
Columbia.  By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.  With  6  page  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  C.  HINDLEY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  Gold,  Gold,  in  Cariboo.  We 
have  seldom  read  a  more  exciting  tale  of  wild  mining  adventure  in  a  singularly 
inaccessible  country.  There  is  a  capital  plot,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
last  page."— The  Times. 

A  Champion  Of  the  Faith:  A  Tale  of  Prince  Hal  and  the 
Lollards.     By  J.  M.  CALLWELL.      With  6  page  Illustrations  by 
HERBERT  J.  DRAPER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 
"  Will  not  be  less  enjoyed  than  Mr.  Henty's  books.    Sir  John  Oldcastle's  pathetic 

story,  and  the  history  of  his  brave  young  squire,  will  make  every  boy  enjoy  this 

lively  story." — London  Quarterly. 


BY   ALICE   CORKRAN. 


Meg'S  Friend.  By  ALICE  CORKRAN.  With  6  page  Illustra- 
tions by  ROBERT  FOWLER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

"One  of  Miss  Corkran's  charming  books  for  girls,  narrated  in  that  simple 
and  picturesque  style  which  marks  the  authoress  as  one  of  the  first  amougst 
writers  for  young  people." — The  Spectator. 

Margery  Merton'S  Girlhood.  By  ALICE  CORKRAN.  With 
6  page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. 

"Another  book  for  girls  we  can  warmly  commend.  There  is  a  delightful 
piquancy  in  the  experiences  and  trials  of  a  young  English  girl  who  studies 
painting  in  Paris." — Saturday  Review. 

Down  the  SnOW  Stairs:  Or,  From  Good-night  to  Good- 
morning.  By  ALICE  CORKRAN.  With  60  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  3s.  6d. 

"A  gem  of  the  first  water,  bearing  upon  every  page  the  mark  of  genius.  It  is 
ipdeed  a  tittle  Pilgrim's  Progress."— Christian  Leader.  g 
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Sou'wester  and    Sword.      By  HUGH  ST.  LEGER.     With  6 
page  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 

This  is  the  book  for  a  lad  who  loves  a  sea-yarn.  The  fun  no  less  than  the 
dangers  of  a  sailor's  life  are  faithfully  depicted.  Shark  fishing,  mast- 
heading, galley-ranging,  mutiny,  tropical  gales,  death  at  sea,  and  the 
final  shipwreck,  are  incidents  in  a  tale  which  is  one  continuous  adventure. 
The  hero  and  several  of  the  crew  are  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  with  the 
harum-scarum  recklessness  of  seamen  they  join  the  English  expedition 
against  the  Mahdi,  taking  part  in  the  terrible  fighting  around  Suakim. 


BY    EDGAR    PICKERING. 


In    PreSS- Gang"    Days.      By  EDGAR   PICKERING.     With  6 
Illustrations  by  W.  S.  STAGEY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

In  this  story  Harry  Waring  is  caught  by  the  Press-gang  and  carried  on 
board  His  Majesty's  ship  Sandwich.  He  takes  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the 
Nore,  and  shares  in  some  hard  fighting  on  board  the  frigate  Phoenix.  He 
is  with  Nelson,  also,  at  the  storming  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  His  career  is  like  to  end  in  a  French  prison,  but  he,  with  some 
companions,  manage  to  escape,  seize  a  French  schooner,  fight  their  way 
out  of  the  harbour^  and  so  return  home  with  a  prize. 

An  Old-Time  Yarn:  Wherein  is  set  forth  divers  desperate 
mischances  which  befell  Anthony  Ingram  and  his  shipmates  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico  with  Hawkins  and  Drake.  By  EDGAR 
PICKERING.  Illustrated  with  6  page  Pictures  drawn  by  ALFRED 
PEARSE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 
"And  a  very  good  yarn  it  is,  with  not  a  dull  page  from  first  to  last.  There  is 

a  flavour  of  Westward  Ho!  in  this  attractive  book."— Ediicational  Review. 

Silas  Verney :  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  II.     By  EDGAR 
PICKERING.    With  6  page  Illustrations  by  ALFRED  PEARSE.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 
"Wonderful  as  the  adventures  of  Silas  are,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 

very  naturally  worked  out  and  very  plausibly  presented.     Altogether  this  is  an 

excellent  story  for  boys. " — Saturday  Review. 


BY   ANNIE    E.   ARMSTRONG. 


Three  Bright  Girls:  A  Story  of  Chance  and  Mischance. 
By  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  PAR- 
KINSON. Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"Among  many  good  stories  for  girls  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best. 
The  three  girls  whose  portraits  are  so  admirably  painted  are  girls  of  earnest, 
ractical,  and  business-like  mood.    Ever  bright  and  cheerful,  they  influence  other 
ves,  and  at  last  they  come  out  of  their  trials  and  difficulties  with  honour  to 
themselves  and  benefits  to  all  about  them."  —  Teachers'  Aid. 


R 


A  Very  Odd  Girl  :  or,  Life  at  the  Gabled  Farm.  By  ANNIE 
E.  ARMSTRONG.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  S.  T.  DADD.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"  The  book  is  one  we  can  heartily  recommend,  for  it  is  not  only  bright  and 
interesting,  but  also  pure  and  healthy  in  tone  and  teaching."—  The  Lady. 
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BY  C.  J.  HYNE. 


The  Captured  Cruiser:  or,  Two  Years  from  Land.  By 
C.  J.  HYNE.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"The  two  lads  and  the  two  skippers  are  admirably  drawn.     Mr.  Hyne  has 
now  secured  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  fiction  for  boys."— Spectator. 


Afloat  at  Last  :  A  Sailor  Boy's  Log  of  his  Life  at  Sea.  By 
JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H. 
OVEREND.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"As  healthy  and  breezy  a  book  as  one  could  wish  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  boy."—  Academy. 

Picked  up  at  Sea  :  Or,  The  Gold  Miners  of  Minturne  Creek. 
By  J.  C.  HUTCHESON.  With  6  page  Pictures.  Cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. 

"  The  author's  success  with  this  book  is  so  marked  that  it  may  well  encourage  him 
to  further  efforts.     The  description  of  mining  life  in  the  Far  West  is  true  and  accu- 
" 


. 
rate."—  Standard. 


Cousin   Geoffrey  and   I.     By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN.     With  6 

page  Illustrations  by  W.  PARKINSON.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"Miss  Austin's  story  is  bright,  clever,  and  well  developed."—  Saturday  Review. 


Brother  and  Sister :  Or,  The  Trials  of  the  Moore  Family. 
By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"  A  pretty  story,  and  well  told.  The  plot  is  cleverly  constructed,  and  the  moral 
is  excellent."— Athtixntm.  

The  Search  for  the  Talisman:  A  story  of  Labrador. 

By  HENRY  FRITH.     With  6  page  Illustrations  by  J.  SCHONBERG. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"  Mr.  Frith's  volume  will  be  among  those  most  read  and  highest  valued.  The 
adventures  among  seals,  whales,  and  icebergs  in  Labrador  will  delight  many  a 
young  reader." — I'all  Mall  Gazette. 


Reefer  and  Rifleman :  A  Tale  of  the  Two  Services.  By 
Lieut. -Col.  PERCY  -  GROVES.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  JOHN 
SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"  A  good,  ol<l-fashioned,  amphibious  story  of  our  fighting  with  the  Frenchmen  in 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fun  and  frolic." — Times. 

Dora:  Or,  A  Girl  without  a  Home.  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  READ.  With 
6  page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6rf. 

"  It  is  no  slight  thing,  in  an  age  of  rubbish,  to  get  a  story  so  pure  and  healthy 
as  this."— The  Academy. 
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Life's  Daily  Ministry:  A  Story  of  Everyday  Service  for 
Others.  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  PITMAN.  With  4  page  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"Shows  exquisite  touches  of  a  master  hand.    She  depicts  in  graphic  outline 
the  characteristics  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  life. — Christian  Union. 


Storied  Holidays:  A  Cycle  of  Red-letter  Days.  By  E.  S. 
BROOKS.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  HOWARD  PYLE.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  downright  good  book  for  a  senior  boy,  and  is  eminently  readable  from 
first  to  last."— Schoolmaster. 

ChivalriC  Days:  Stories  of  Courtesy  and  Courage  in  the 
Olden  Times.  By  E.  S.  BROOKS.  With  20  Illustrations  by 
GORDON  BROWNE  and  other  Artists.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"We  have  seldom  come  across  a  prettier  collection  of  tales.  These  charming 
stories  of  boys  and  girls  of  olden  days  are  no  mere  fictitious  or  imaginary  sketches, 
but  are  real  and  actual  records  of  their  sayings  and  doings." — Literary  World. 

Historic  Boys:  Their  Endeavours,  their  Achievements,  and 
their  Times.  By  E.  S.  BROOKS.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
R  B.  B.IRCH  and  JOHN  SCHONBERG.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. 

"A  wholesome  book,  manly  in  tone,  its  character  sketches  enlivened  by  brisk 
dialogue  and  high-class  illustrations;  altogether  one  that  should  incite  boys  to 
further  acquaintance  with  those  rulers  of  men  whose  careers  are  narrated.  We 
advise  teachers  to  put  it  on  their  list  of  prizes." — Knowledge. 


Dr.   Jolliffe'S  Boys:  A  Tale  of  Weston  School.     By  LEWIS 
HOUGH.     With  6  page  Pictures.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  Young  people  who  appreciate  Tom  B  men's  School -days  will  find  this  story  a 
worthy  companion  to  that  fascinating  book.  There  is  the  same  manliness  of  tone, 
truthfulness  of  outline,  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  caricature,  and  healthy 
morality  as  characterized  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hughes."—  Newcastle  Journal. 


The  Bubbling"  Teapot.  A  Wonder  Story.  By  Mrs.  L.  W. 
CHAMPNEY.  With  12  page  Pictures  by  WALTER  SATTERLEE. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. 

"Very  literally  a  'wonder  story',  and  a  wild  and  fanciful  one.  Nevertheless 
it  is  made  realistic  enough,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  to  be  gained 
from  it."— The  Times. 


BY   JENNETT   HUMPHREYS. 


Laugh  and  Learn:  The  Easiest  Book  of  Nursery  Lessons 
and  Nursery  Games.  By  JENNETT  HUMPHREYS.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6rf. 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  imaginable,  full  of  practical  teaching  in 
word  and  picture,  and  helping  the  little  ones  pleasantly  along  a  right  royal  road, 
to  learning." — Graphic. 
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Thomdyke  ManOP:  A  Tale  of  Jacobite  Times.  By  MARY 
C.  ROWSELL.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  Qd. 

"Miss  Rowsell  has  never  writteu  a  more  attractive  book  thau  Thorndyke 
Manor."— Belfast  Sews- Letter. 

TraitOP  Or  Patriot?  A  Tale  of  the  Rye-House  Plot.  By 
MARY  C.  ROWSELL.  With  6  page  Pictures  by  C.  O.  MURRAY  and 
C.  J.  STANILAND,  B.I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3*.  6rf. 

"  Here  the  Rye-House  Plot  serves  as  the  groundwork  for  a  romantic  love  epi- 
sode, whose  true  characters  are  lifelike  beings."— Graphic. 


BLACKIE'S    NEW   THREE-SHILLING    SERIES. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound. 


NEW   VOLUMES. 

Under  Hatches :  or,  Ned  Woodthorpe's  Adventures.  By  F. 
FRANKFORT  MOORE.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 
New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

"The  story  as  a  story  is  one  that  will  just  suit  boys  all  the  world  over.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  consistent;  Patsy,  the  Irish  steward,  will  be  found 
especially  amusing." — Schoolmaster. 

The  Congo  Rovers:  A  Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron.  By 
HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  J.  SCHONBERG. 
New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3*. 

"  No  better  sea  story  has  lately  been  written  than  the  Congo  Rovers.  It  is  as 
original  as  any  boy  could  desire." — Morning  Post. 

MenhardOG:    A  Story  of  Cornish  Nets  and  Mines.     By  G. 

MANVILLE  FENN.     With  6  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  STANILAND, 

R.I.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"They  are  real  living  boys,  with  their  virtues  and  faults.  The  Cornish  fisher- 
men are  drawn  from  life,  and  stand  out  from  the  pages  in  their  jerseys  and 
sea-boots  all  sprinkled  with  silvery  pilchard  scales." — Spectator. 

YuSSUf  the  Guide:  or,  The  Mountain  Bandits.  A  Story  of 
Strange  Adventure  in  Asia  Minor.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With 
6  page  Illustrations  by  J.  SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"Told  with  such  real  freshness  and  vigour  that  the  reader  feels  he  is  actually 
one  of  the  party,  sharing  in  the  fun  and  facing  the  dangers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BUOWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"One  of  the  best  issues,  if  not  absolutely  the  best,  of  Defoe's  work  which  has 
ever  appeared."—  The  Standard. 
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THREE   SHILLING   SERIES-Continued. 


Gulliver's  Travels.  With  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is,  to  my  thinking,  incomparably  the  most  artistic, 
spirited,  and  brilliant  of  our  illustrators  of  books  for  boys,  and  one  of  the  most 
humorous  also,  as  his  illustrations  of  'Gulliver'  amply  testify."—  Truth. 

Patience  Wins:  or,  War  in  the  Works.  By  GEORGE  MAN- 
VILLE  FENN.  With  6  page  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  has  never  hit  upon  a  happier  plan  than  in  writing  this  story  of 
Yorkshire  factory  life.  The  whole  book  ib  till  aglow  with  life. "— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken:  Her  Voyage  to  the  Unknown 
Isle.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  A. 
FORESTIER.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Mr.  Fenn  has  written.  The  incidents  are  of 
thrilling  interest,  while  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  care  and  completeness 
rarely  found  in  a  boys'  book." — Literary  World. 

The  Missing"  Merchantman.  By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  6  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  OVEREND.  Cloth  extra,  3s. 

"  One  of  the  author's  best  sea  stories.  The  hero  is  as  heroic  as  any  boy  could 
desire,  and  the  ending  is  extremely  happy." — British  Weekly. 

The  ROVer'S  Secret:  A  Tale  of  the  Pirate  Cays  and  Lagoons 
of  Cuba.  By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by 
W.  C.  SYMONS.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

"  The  Rover's  Secret  is  by  far  the  best  sea  story  we  have  read  for  years,  and  is 
certain  to  give  unalloyed  pleasure  to  boys." — Saturday  Review. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path:  stories  of  the  Ked 

Indians.    By  ASCOTT  R  HOPE.    With  6  page  Illustrations.    Crown 
Svo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

"Is  notably  good.  It  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  among  the  Indians, 
which  will  delight  the  heart  of  many  a  schoolboy." — Spectator. 

Perseverance  Island:  or,  The  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  1 9th 
Century.  By  DOUGLAS  FRAZAR.  With  6  page  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 

"This  is  an  interesting  story,  written  with  studied  simplicity  of  style,  much  in 
Defoe's  vein  of  apparent  sincerity  and  scrupulous  veracity;  while  for  practical 
instruction  it  is  even  better  than  Robinson  Crusoe."— Illustrated  London  News. 

Girl  Neighbours :  or,  The  Old  Fashion  and  the  New.  By 
SARAH  TYTLER.  With  6  page  Illustrations  by  C.  T.  GARLAND. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 

"One  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  Sarah  Ty  tier's  stories. 
It  is  very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  written."— The  Spectator. 
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BY    BEATRICE    HARRADEN. 

Things    Will   Take    a   Turn.      By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 

A  New  Edition,  with  34  Illustrations  by  JOHN  H.  BACON.     Crown 

8 vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 

A  happy  creation  this  by  the  author  of  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night". 
One  cannot  help  loving  the  sunny-hearted  child  who  assists  her  grand-dad 
in  his  dusty  second-hand  book-shop,  she  is  so  gay,  so  engaging,  so  natural. 
And  to  love  Rosebud  is  to  love  all  her  friends,  and  enter  sympathetically 
into  the  good  fortune  she  brought  them.  The  charm  of  this  tale,  as  of  all 
Miss  Harraden's  work,  is  a  delicate,  wistful  sympathy. 


The  Whispering1  Winds,  and  the  Tales  that  they  Told.  By 
MARY  H.  DKBENHAM.  With  25  Illustrations  by  PAUL  HARDY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2*.  6<Y. 

Every  wind  whispered  a  story.  The  South  Wind  came  from  Italy  and 
told  a  bright  little  fairy  tale  about  Baby  Benedetto.  The  North  Wind 
brought  a  weird  story  of  the  spiteful  fairy-folk  from  a  Scottish  glen :  the 
laughing  West  Wind  from  Devonshire  told  of  the  King  of  the  Mist,  and  the 
delights  of  clotted  cream ;  and  the  East  Wind  spoke  of  the  brave  sea-king's 
daughter  in  Norway  over  the  sea.  And  all  the  tales  were  passing  good. 


BLACKIE'S    HALF-CROWN    SERIES. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 


Hammond's  Hard  Lines.     By  SKELTON  KUPPORD.     Illus- 
trated by  HAROLD  COPPING. 

Tom  Hammond  was  a  pupil  at  a  public  school,  and,  boy-like,  was  much 
given  to  grumbling  and  discontent  with  the  "powers  that  be".  He  wished 
oh  !  so  many  things.  At  length  in  a  most  curious  and  unexpected  way  he 
received  the  offer  of  Three  Wishes,  which  he  joyfully  accepted.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  adventures  that  ensue  forms  a  graphically  diverting  narrative 
of  the  freshest  interest. 

Dulcie  King":    A  Story  for  Girls.     By  M.  CORBET- SEYMOUR. 

Illustrated  by  GERTRUDE  D.  HAMMOND. 

A  bright,  happy-going  story  in  which  the  heroine  is  taken  from 
her  modest  home  and  adopted  by  a  rich  relative.  Dulcie  King  is  not 
dazzled,  however,  by  her  new  and  sumptuous  surroundings,  and  the  native 
goodness  of  her  heart  helps  her  to  resist  all  temptations  to  dispossess  the 
rightful  heir.  Dulcie  King  is  a  girl  whom  one  cannot  help  loving. 

Hugh  Herbert's  Inheritance.     By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

With   4    page   Illustrations   by   C.    T.  GARLAND.     New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6rf. 

"Will  please  by  its  simplicity,  its  tenderness,  and  its  healthy  interesting 
motive.  It  is  admirably  written."— Scotsman. 

NiCOla:  The  Career  of  a  Girl  Musician.     By  M.  CORBET-SEY- 
MOUR.    Illustrated  by  GERTRUDE  D.  HAMMOND. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  force  and  strength  about  the  story.  I  can  thor- 
oughly and  heartily  recommend  Nicola  as  a  present  for  girls."—  Winter's  Weekly. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES— Continued. 


A  Little  Handful.     By  HARRIET  J.  SCRIPPS. 

"A  very  charming  picture  of  a  bright,  lovable,  mischievous  boy,  who  hails  from 
the  New  World."— School  Guardian. 

A  Golden  Age :  A  Story  of  Four  Merry  Children.    By  ISMAY 

THORN.     Illustrated  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
"  Ought  to  have  a  place  of  honour  on  the  nursery  shelf."— The  Athenaeum. 

A  Rough  Road:   or,  How  the  Boy  Made  a  Man  of  Himself. 

By  Mrs.  G.  LINNAEUS  BANKS. 

"Told  with  much  simple  force  and  that  charm  which  belongs  to  one  who  has 
known  herself  what  a  rough  road  is,  and  how  to  traverse  it."— Winter's  Weekly. 

The  TWO  Dorothys.     By  Mrs.  HERBERT  MARTIN. 

"A  book  that  will  interest  and  please  all  girls."— The  Lady. 

Penelope  and  the  Others.    By  AMY  WALTON. 

"This  is  a  charming  book  for  children.     Miss  Walton  proves  herself  a  perfect 
adept  in  understanding  of  school-room  joys  and  sorrows."— Christian  Leader. 

A  Cruise   in  ClOUdland.      By  HENRY  FRITH. 
"A  thoroughly  interesting  story." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Marian  and  Dorothy.     By  ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG 
"  This  is  distinctively  a  book  for  girls.    A  bright  wholesome  story."— Academy. 

StimSOn'S  Reef:  A  Tale  of  Adventure.      By  C.  J.  HYNE. 

"It  may  almost  vie  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island." — Guardian. 

Gladys  Anstruther.     By  LOUISA  THOMPSON. 

"  It  is  a  clever  book :  novel  and  striking  in  the  highest  degree."— Schoolmistress. 

The  Secret  Of  the  Old  House.      By  E.  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"Tim,  the  little  Jacobite,  is  a  charming  creation."— Academy. 

Hal   Hungerford.     By  J.  K.  HUTCHINSON,  B.A. 

"Altogether,  Hal  Hungerford  is  a  distinct  literary  success."— Spectator. 

The  Golden  WeatherCOCk.      By  JULIA  GODDARD. 
"  A  cleverly  conceived  quaint  story,  ingeniously  written."— Saturday  Review. 

White  Lilac:  or,  The  Queen  of  the  May.    By  AMY  WALTON. 
"  Every  rural  parish  ought  to  add  White  Lilac  to  its  library."— A cademy. 

Miriam's  Ambition.      By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"Miss  Green's  children  are  real  British  boys  and  girls." -Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  Brig  "AudaciOUS".     By  ALAN  COLE. 
"  Fresh  and  wholesome  as  a  breath  of  sea  air."— Court  Journal. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES-Continued. 


The  Saucy  May      By  HENRY  FRITH. 

"  Mr.  Frith  gives  a  new  picture  of  life  on  the  ocean  wave.  "—Sheffield  Independent. 

Jasper's  Conquest.     By  ELIZABETH  J.  LYSAGHT. 

" One  of  the  best  boys'  books  of  the  season."— Schoolmaster. 

Little  Lady  Clare.     By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"  Reminds  us  in  its  quaintness  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  delightful  tales."— Liter.  World. 

The  Eversley  Secrets.     By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN. 

"  Roy  Eversley  is  a  very  touching  picture  of  high  principle." — Guardian. 

The  Hermit  Hunter  of  the  Wilds.    By  G.  STABLES,  R.N. 

"  Will  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a  bright  boy."— Methodist  Recorder. 

Sturdy  and  Strong1.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

"  A  hero  who  stands  as  a  good  instance  of  chivalry  in  domestic  life.  "—The  Empire. 

Gutta  Percha  Willie.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  Get  it  for  your  boys  and  girls  to  read  for  themselves."— Practical  Teacher. 

The  War  Of  the  Axe :  Or,  Adventures  in  South  Africa.    By 

J.  PERCY-GROVES. 
"The  story  is  well  and  brilliantly  told." — Literary  World. 

The  Lads  of  Little  Clayton.    BY  R.  STEAD. 

"A  capital  book  for  boys."— Schoolmaster. 

Ten   Boys  who  lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now. 

By  JANE  ANDREWS.     With  20  Illustrations. 
"  The  idea  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  admirably  carried  out." — Practical  Teacher. 

A  Waif  Of  the  Sea:  Or,  The  Lost  Found.    By  KATE  WOOD. 

"Written  with  tenderness  and  grace." — Horning  Advertiser. 

Winnie's  Secret.    By  KATE  WOOD. 

"  Une  of  the  best  story-books  we  have  read." — Schoolmaster. 

MiSS  WillOWburn's  Offer     By  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 

"  Patience  Willowburn  is  one  of  Miss  Douduey's  best  creations." — Spectator. 

A  Garland  for  Girls.     By  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT. 

"  These  little  tales  are  the  beau  ideal  of  girls'  stories."— Christian  World. 

Hetty  Gray :  Or,  Nobody's  Bairn.     By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 
"Hetty  is  a  delightful  creature— piquant,  tender,  and  true." — World. 

Brothers  in  Arms :   A  Story  of  the  Crusades.     By  F.  BAY- 
FORD  HARRISON. 

"  Sure  to  prove  interesting  to  young  people  of  both  sexes." — Guardian. 

MiSS  Fenwick'S  Failures.      By  ESM£  STUART. 
"A  girl  true  to  real  life,  who  will  put  no  nonsense  into  young  heads."— Graphic. 

Gytha'S   Message.      By  EMMA  LESLIE. 
"This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  all  girls  tike." -Journal  of  Education. 
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HALF-CROWN    SERIES-Continued. 


Jack  0'  Lanthom  :   A  Tale  of  Adventure.    By  HENRY  FRITH. 
"The  narrative  is  crushed  full  of  stirring  incident."—  Christian  Leader. 

The  Family  Failing".     By  DARLEY  DALE. 

"  A  capital  lesson  on  the  value  of  contentedness." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

My  Mistress  the  Queen.    By  M.  A.  PAULL. 

'•  The  style  is  pure  and  graceful,  and  the  story  full  of  interest."— Scotsman. 

The  Stories  of  Wasa  and  Menzikoff. 
Stories  of  the  Sea  in  Former  Days. 
Tales  of  Captivity  and  Exile. 
Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and  Land. 
Stirring  Events  of  History. 
Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  people  books  which 
combine  interest  and  instruction  in  a  higher  degree."— Manchester  Courier. 


BLACKIE'S    TWO-SHILLING    SERIES. 

Illustrated  by  eminent  Artists.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 

NEW   VOL  1731 ES. 

The    Organist's    Baby:    A  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls.     By 
KATHLEEN  KNOX.     Illustrated  by  JOHN  H.  BACON. 

SchOOl-DayS  in  France.      By  AN  OLD  GIRL.     Illustrated 
by  W.  PARKINSON. 

The  Ravensworth  Scholarship:  A  High  School  story 

for  Girls.     By  Mrs.  HENRY  CLARKE,  M.A.     Illustrated  by  JOHN  H. 
BACON. 

Queen  Of  the  Daffodils :    A  Story  of  High  School  Life.    By 
LESLIE  LAING. 

Raff's  RanchC:  A  Story  of  Adventure  among  Cow-boys  and 
Indians.     By  F.  M.  HOLMES. 

An   Unexpected  Hero.       By  ELIZ.  J.  LYSAGHT. 

The  Bushranger's  Secret.     By  Mrs.  HENRY  CLARKE,  M.A. 

The  White  Squall.      By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 

The  Wreck  of  the  "Nancy  Bell".    By  j.  c.  HUTCHESON 
The  Lonely  Pyramid.     By  J.  H.  YOXALL. 

Bab:  or,  The  Triumph  of  Unselfishness.     By  ISMAY  THORN. 
Climbing   the  Hill,  and  other  Stories.    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 
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TWO-SHILLING    SERIES-Continued. 


Brave  and   True,  and  other  Stories.      By  GREGSON  Gow. 
The  Light   Princess.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

Nutbrown  Roger  and  I.    By  J  H.  YOXALL. 

Warner's  Chase :  Or,  The  Geutle  Heart    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 


Reduced  Illustration  fi 


Sam  Silvan's  Sacrifice.      By  JESSE  COLMAN. 

Insect  Ways  On  Summer  Days  in  Garden,  Forest,  Field, 
and  Stream.     By  JENNETT  HUMPHREYS.     With  70  Illustrations. 

Susan.     By  AMY  WALTON. 

A  Pair  Of  ClOgS.     By  A  MY  WALTON. 

The  Hawthorns.     By  AMY  WALTON. 

Dorothy's  Dilemma.     By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 
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TWO-SHILLING    SERIES-Continued. 


Marie's  Home.    By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

A  Warrior  King.    By  J.  EVELYN. 

Aboard  the   "Atalanta".     By  HENRY  FRITH. 
The  Penang*  Pirate.     By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 
Teddy:  The  Story  of  a  "  Little  Pickle  ".   By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 
A  Rash  Promise.     By  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES. 
Linda  and  the  Boys.     By  CECILIA  SELBY  LOWNDES. 

SwiSS  Stories  for  Children.     From  the  German  of  MADAM 
JOHANNA  SPYRI.     By  LUCY  WHEELOCK. 

The  Squire's  Grandson.    By  j.  M.  CALLWELL. 

Magna  Charta  Stories.     Edited  by  ARTHUR  GILMAN,  A.M. 

The     Wing's     Of    Courage;     AND    THE    CLOUD  -  SPINNER. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  GEORGE  SAND,  by  Mrs.  CORKRAN. 

Chirp  and  Chatter:    Or,  LESSONS  FROM  FIELD  AND  TREE. 
By  ALICE  BANKS.     With  54  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

Four  Little  Mischiefs.      By  EOSA  MULHOLLAND. 
New  Light  through  Old  Windows.     By  GREGSON  Gow. 
Little  Tottie,  and  Two  Other  Stories.     By  THOMAS  ARCHER. 
Naughty  Miss  Bunny.     By  CLARA  MULHOLLAND. 
Adventures  Of  Mrs.  Wishing-tO-be.    By  ALICE  CORKRAN. 
The  JoyOUS  Story  Of  TotO.     By  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS. 
Our  Dolly :  Her  Words  and  Ways.    By  MRS.  R.  H.  READ.    2s. 
Fairy  Fancy  •  What  she  Heard  and  Saw.  By  MRS.  READ.   2s. 


BLACKIE'S   EIGHTEENPENNY   SERIES. 

With  Illustrations.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant. 


NEW   VOLUMES. 
Olive  and  Robin :  or,  A  Journey  to  Nowhere.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Two  Dorothys  ". 

Mona'S  Trust :  A  Story  for  Girls.     By  PENELOPE  LESLIE. 
Little  Jimmy:  A  Story  of  Adventure.    By  Rev.  D.  RICE-JONES,  M.A. 
Pleasures  and  Pranks.     By  ISABELLA  PEARSON. 
In    a    Stranger's    Garden:    A    Story   for   Boys   and   Girls.     By 

CONSTANCE  CUMIN*;. 
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EIGHTEENPENNY    SERIES  -Continued. 


A  Soldier's  Son  :  The  Story  of  a  Boy 
who  Succeeded.  By  ANNKTTE  LYS- 
TER. 

Mischief  and  Merry-making.    By 

ISABELLA  PEARSON. 
Littlebourne  Lock.     By 

F.  BAYFOKD  HARRISON. 
Wild    Meg    and    Wee 

Dickie.    By  MARY  E. 

ROPES. 
Grannie.    By  ELIZABETH 

J.  LYSAGHT. 
The   Seed    She   Sowed. 

By  EMMA  LESLIE. 
Unlucky:  A  Fragment  of  a 

Girl's  Life.     By  CARO- 
LINE AUSTIN. 
Everybody's    Business: 

or  a  Friend  in  Need. 

By  ISMAY  THORN. 
Tales    of    Daring    and 

Danger.      By   G.    A. 

HENTY. 
The  Seven  Golden  Keys. 

By  JAMES  E.  ARNOLD. 
The  Story  of  a  Queen. 

By  MARY  C.  ROWSKI.L. 
Edwy:     Or,    Was    he    a 

Coward?    By  ANNETTE 

LYSTER. 
The    Battlefield    Trea 

sure.    By  F.  BAYFORD 

HARRISON. 
Joan's   Adventures    at 

the  North  Pole.    By 

ALICE  CORKRAN. 
Filled  with  Gold.    By  J. 

PERRETT. 
Our  General:  A  Story  for 

Girls.     By  ELIZABETH 

J.  LYSAGHT. 
Aunt    Hesba's   Charge 

By  ELIZABETH  J.  LY- 
SAGHT. 
By  Order  of  Queen  Maude:  A  Story 

of  Home  Life.     By  LOUISA  CROW. 
The  Late  Miss   Hollingford.     By 

ROSA  MULHOLLAXD. 

Our  Frank.    By  AMY  WALTON. 

A  Terrible  Coward.     By  G.  MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
Yarns  on  the  Beach.     By  G.  A. 

HENTY. 
Tom   Finch's   Monkey.     By  J.  C. 

HUTCH  ESON. 
Miss  Grantley's  Girls,  and  theStories 

she  told  them.    ByTnos.  ARCHER. 
The  Pedlar  and  his  Dog.   By  MARY 

0.  ROWSELL. 


Town  Mice  in  the  Country. 

M.  E.  FRANCIS. 
Phil   and  his  Father. 

THORN. 


lieduced  Specimen  of  the  Illustration*. 


Down  and  Up  Again.    By  GREGSON 
Gow. 


Madge's   Mistake. 

ARMSTRONG. 


By   ANNIE   E. 


The  Troubles  and   Triumphs  of 
Little  Tim.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 

The  Happy  Lad:  A  Story  of  Peasant 

Life  in  Norway.     By  B.  BJbRNSON. 

Into  the  Haven.  By  ANNIE  S  SWAN. 

A  Box  of  Stories.   Packed  for  Young 
Folk  by  HORACE  HAPPYMAN. 

The  Patriot  Martyr,  and  other  Nar- 
ratives of  Female  Heroism. 
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LIBRARY   OF   FAMOUS    BOOKS   FOR 
BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 

In  Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     Cloth  extra,  1*.  60?.  each. 


Waterton's    Wanderings    in    S. 
America. 

Anson's  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
Autobiography      of       Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 


Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village. 

Dana's    Two    Years    before    the 
Mast. 

Marryat's  Children  of  the  New 
Forest. 

Scott's  The  Talisman. 
The  Basket  of  Flowers. 

[Others  in  preparation. 


THE   SHILLING   SERIES   OF   JUVENILES. 

Square  16mo,  Illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra. 


Only  a  Shilling. 
SEYMOUR. 


NEW   VOLUMES. 

By  M.  CORBET 


Sparkles. 

Just   Like  a  Girl 
LESLIE. 


By  HARRIET  J.  SCRIPPS. 
By   PENELOPE 


Daisy  and  her  Friends     By  L.  E. 

TIDDEMAN. 

Brave  Dorette.  By  JULIA  GODDARD. 

Piecrust  Promises.  By  W.  L. 
HOOPER. 

Summer  Fun  and  Frolic.  By  ISA- 
BELLA PEARSON. 

Little  Aunt  Dorothy.  By  JENNIE 
CHAPPELL. 

The  Lost  Dog.  By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

The  Rambles  of  Three  Children. 
By  GERALDINE  MOCKLER. 

A  Council  of  Courtiers.    By  CORA 

LANGTON. 
A  Parliament  of  Pickles.  By  CORA 

LANGTON. 

Sharp  Tommy.    By  E.  J.  LYSAGHT. 
Adventures  of  Nell,  Eddie,  and 

Toby.    By  GERALDINE  MOCKLER. 

Freda's  Folly.   By  M.  S.  HAYCRAFT. 

Philip  Danford :  A  Story  of  School 
Life.  By  JULIA  GODDARD. 

The  Youngest  Princess.  By  JENNIE 

CHAPPELL. 
Arthur's  Temptation.     By  EMMA 

LESLIE, 


A  Change  for  the  Worse.  By  M. 
HARRIET  M.  CAPES. 

Our  Two  Starlings.  By  c.  REDFORD. 

Mr.  Lipscombe's  Apples.  By  JULIA 
GODDARD. 

Gladys.    By  E.  O'BYRNE. 

A  Gypsy  against  Her  Will.  By 
EMMA  LESLIE. 

How  the  Strike  Began.    Do. 

The  Castle  on  the  Shore.  By  ISA- 
BEL HORNIBROOK. 

An   Emigrant   Boy's   Story.      By 

ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 
Jock  and  his   Friend.     By  CORA 

LANGTON. 

John  a'  Dale.  By  MARY  C.  ROWSELL. 
In  the  Summer  Holidays.    By  JEN- 

NETT  HUMPHREYS. 
Tales  from  the  Russian  of  Madame 

Kabalensky.   By  G.  JENNER. 
Cinderella's  Cousin.  By  PENELOPE. 
Their  New  Home.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 
Janie's  Holiday.    By  C.  REDFORD. 
A  Boy  Musician:  or,  The  Young  Days 

of  Mozart. 

Hatto's  Tower.    By  M.  C.  ROWSELL. 
Fairy  Lovebairn's  Favourites. 
Alf  Jetsam.    By  Mrs.  GEO.  CUPPLES. 
The  Redfords.  By  Mrs.  G.  CUPPLES. 
Missy.    By  F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON. 
Hidden  Seed.    By  EMMA  LESLIE. 
Tom  Watkin's  Mistake.    Dd, 
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SHILLING   SERIES     Continued. 


Ursula's  Aunt.    By  AXXIK  s.  KKXX. 

Jack's  Two  Sovereigns.   By  AXXIE 
8.  FKXX. 

A  Little  Adventurer.  By  G.  Gow. 
Olive  Mount.  By  AXXIK  s.  KKXX. 
The  Children  of  Hay  combe.  Do. 
Three  Little  Ones.  By  C.  LAXOTOX. 

Two  Little  Brothers.    By  M.  HAR- 
RIET M.  CAPES. 

The  New  Boy  at  Merriton.     By 
JULIA  GODDARD. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Petrel".    By 
K.  M.  HOLMES. 


The  Wise  Princess.  By  M.  HARRIET 

M.  CAI'KS. 

The  Blind  Boy  of  Dresden. 

Jon  of  Iceland. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare. 

Every  Man  in  his  Place. 

Fireside  Fairies  and  Fancies. 

To  the  Sea  in  Ships. 

Jack's  Victory:  Stories  about  Dogs. 

Story  of  a  King. 

Prince  Alexis:  or,  Old  Russia. 

Little  Daniel :  A  Story  of  the  Rhine. 
I  Sasha  the  Serf:  Stories  of  Russia. 
'  True  Stories  of  Foreign  History. 


THE    NINEPENNY  SERIES    FOR   CHILDREN. 

Fcap  8vo,  Illustrated,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra. 


A**H'    VOLUMES. 
Toby      By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
He,  She,  It    By  A.  DE  V.  DAWSON. 
The    Carved    Box.      By    NORLEY 

CHESTER. 
Darby  and  Joan.    By  ETHEL  PEX- 

ROSE. 


A  Little  English  Gentleman.     By 

JAXE  DEAKIX. 
The  Doctor's  Lass.    By  L.  E.  TID- 

DULAJT. 

Spark  and  I.  By  ANNIE  ARMSTRONG. 
What  Hilda  Saw.     By   PENELOPE 

LESLIE. 
Little   Miss   Masterful.     By  L,  E. 

TIDDEMAN 

A    Sprig    of    Honeysuckle.       By 

GEORGIXA  M.  SQUIRE. 
An  Australian  Childhood.  By  ELLEN 

CAMPBELL. 

Kitty  Carroll.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
A  Joke  for  a  Picnic.     By  W.  L. 

ROOPER. 

Cross  Purposes,  and  The  Shadows. 
By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

Patty's  Ideas.    By  L.  E.  TIUDEMAX. 

Daphne.    By  E.  O'BYRXE. 

Lily  and  Rose  in  One.    By  CECILIA 

S.  LOWXDES. 

Crowded  Out.    By  M.  B.  MANWELL. 
Tom  in  a  Tangle.    By  T.  SPARROW. 


Things   will    Take    a   Turn.     By 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 
Max  or  Baby.    By  ISMAY  THORN. 
The  Lost  Thimble.    By  Mrs.  Mus- 

GRAVE. 

Jack-a-Dandy.    By  E.  J.  LYSAGHT. 
1   A  Day  of  Adventures.    By  CHAR- 
LOTTE WYATT. 

The  Golden  Plums.    By  F.  CLARE. 
The  Queen  of  Squats.    By  ISABEL 

HORXIBROOK. 

Little  Troublesome.    Do. 
:    Shucks.    By  EMMA  LESLIE. 
Sylvia  Brooke.    By  M.  H.  M.  CAPES. 
The  Little  Cousin.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 
In  Cloudland.    By  Mrs.  MUSGRAVE. 
Jack  and  the  Gypsies.    By  KATE 

WOOD. 
Hans  the   Painter.     By  MARY  C. 

ROWSELL. 

Sepperl  the  Drummer  Boy.    Do. 
Fisherman  Grim.    Do. 
My  Lady  May:  and  One  Other  Story. 

By  HARRIET  BOULTWOOD. 
A  Little  Hero.    By  Mrs.  MUSGRAVE. 
Prince  Jon's  Pilgrimage. 
!   Harold's  Ambition :  or,  A  Dream  of 

Fame.    By  JEXXIE  PERRETT. 
;   Aboard    the     Mersey.      By    Mrs. 

GEORGE  CUPPLES. 

A  Blind  Pupil.    By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 
Lost  and   Found.     By  Mrs.  CARL 

ROTHER. 
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SOMETHING    FOR   THE    VERY    LITTLE    ONES. 


Illustrated.    64  pp.,  cloth.    6d.  each. 

Tales  Easy  and  Small. 

Old  Dick  Grey  and  Aunt  Kate's  Way. 

Maud's  Doll  and  Her  Walk. 

In  Holiday  Time. 

Whisk  and  Buzz. 


Little  Tales  for  Little  Folk. 

By  Miss  W.  L.  ROOPKR.     2d.  each. 
FRED'S  RUN. 
NORA'S  DARK  LOOK. 
ELLA'S  FALL. 
PATTY'S  WALK. 
HONEST  DOLLY. 
LITTLE  QUEEN  PET. 


THE   SIXPENNY   SERIES    FOR   CHILDREN. 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra.    Each  contains  64  pages  and  an  Illustration. 


NEW   VOLUMKS. 

Nobody's  Pet.   By  A.  DE  V.  DAWSON. 
Daisy's  Visit  to  Uncle  Jack. 
Lady  Patience.    By  F.  S.  HOLLINGS. 
Vertaand  Jaunette.  By  Mrs.  THORP. 

Mrs.  Holland's  Peaches. 
Marjory's  White  Rat. 
Grandmother's  Forget-me-nots. 
From  over  the  Sea. 
The  Kitchen  Cat.    By  AMY  WALTON. 
The  Royal  Eagle.   By  L.  THOMPSON. 
Two  Little  Mice.    By  Mrs.  GARLICK. 
A  Little  Man  of  War. 
Lady  Daisy.   By  CAROLINE  STEWART. 
Dew.    By  H.  MARY  WILSON. 
Chris's  Old  Violin.  By  J.  LOCKHART. 
Mischievous  Jack.    By  A.  CORKRAN. 
The  Twins.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
Pet's  Project.  By  CORA  LANGTON. 
The  Chosen  Treat.    By  C.  WYATT. 
Little  Neighbours.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 
Jim  :  A  Story  of  Child  Life. 
Little  Curiosity.  By  J.  M.  CALLWKI.L. 
Sara  the  Wool-gatherer. 


Fairy  Stories :  told  by  PENELOPE. 

A  New  Year's  Tale.  By  M.  A.  CURRIE. 

Little  Mop.    By  Mrs.  CHARLES  BRAY. 

The  Tree  Cake,  and  other  Stories. 

Nurse  Peggy,  and  Little  Dog  Trip. 

Fanny's  King.    By  DARLEY  DALE. 

Wild  Marsh  Marigolds.  By  D.  DALE. 

Kitty's  Cousin. 

Cleared  at  Last. 

Little  Dolly  Forbes. 

A  Year  with  Nellie.   By  A.  S.  FENN. 

The  Little  Brown  Bird. 

The  Maid  of  Domremy. 

Little  Eric :  a  Story  of  Honesty. 

Uncle  Ben  the  Whaler. 

The  Palace  of  Luxury. 

The  Charcoal  Burner. 

Willy  Black:  A  Story  of  Doing  Right. 

The  Horse  and  his  Ways. 

The  Shoemaker's  Present. 

Lights  to  Walk  by. 

The  Little  Merchant. 

Nicholina :  A  Story  about  an  Iceberg. 


A   SERIES   OF    FOURPENNY    REWARD    BOOKS. 

Each  64  pages,  18mo,  Illustrated,  in  Picture  Boards. 


A  Start  in  Life.    By  J.  LOCKHART. 
Happy  Childhood. 
Dorothy's  Clock. 
Toddy.    By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 
Stories  about  my  Dolls. 
Stories  about  my  Cat  Timothy. 
Delia's  Boots.    By  W.  L.  ROOFER. 
Climbing  the  Hill.      By  ANNIE  S. 

SWAN. 

A  Year  at  Coverley.   By  Do. 
Phil  Foster.    By  J.  LOCKHART. 


Papa's  Birthday.   By  W.  L.  ROOFER. 
The  Charm  Fairy.    By  PENELOPE. 
Little  Tales  for  Little  Children. 
Brave  and  True.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 
Johnnie  Tupper's  Temptation.  Do. 
Maudie  and  Bertie. 
The  Children  and  the  Water-Lily. 

By  JULIA  GODDARD. 
Poor  Tom  Olliver.     Do. 
Fritz's  Experiment.  ^  / 

Lucy's  Christmas-Box.         S^ 
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